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The English Renaissance nent. Elizabethan architecture is the result of| Therefore, the title of the book before us 
; the reminiscence of that phase combined with | should have been “ Renaissance Architecture 
HE monumental | the echoes of the Italian Renaissance move-|in England.” What would be properly 
work on the| ment which, in consequence of the insular| called our “later Renaissance” would be 
architecture of the | position of this country and the slow travel the Georgian architecture—also peculiar to 
English Renais-| of artistic influences with us in those days, | this country, and which represents the deca- 
sance,* on which}reached us at first only in a piecemeal | dence of the Italian Renaissance—dry, stiff, 
Mr. Belcher and] manner, and affected details without affect-|and formal; destitute of the large manner 
Mr. Macartney |ing the English style of architecture as a/and dignity of the Renaissance in its pristine 
have been at work} whole. Hence this reposeful, rich, pic-/ vigour, though it still retains some of the 
— a for some time, and | turesque mélange of late Gothic and patch-| Renaissance characteristics of unity and 
the first numbers of which have already been} work Renaissance detail which we have |comprehensiveness of design. 
noticed in our pages,+ has now appeared in} learned to call Elizabethan, and which isan/ An illustrative book of English Renais- 
complete form in two large and handsome | essentially distinct thing from Renaissance. | sance architecture, in the true signification 
folio volumes. We are still of opinion that] For the distinction is not one of words|of the word, would to our thinking be more 
the title of the book is a misnomer, and is}only; it concerns the whole architectural | instructive if the examples were arranged in 
confusing our architectural nomenclature. | treatment of a building—the whole concep- | chronological order. No attempt has been 
The period selected commences with the] tion of architecture as an art. Renaissance|made at this in Messrs. Belcher and 
work of Inigo Jones, and that, in our view, | architecture means the forms and principles | Macartney’s book. The dates of nearly all 
was the commencement of Renaissance} of Classic, and especially of Roman farchi-| the examples illustrated are known and are 
architecture in England. The sub-title runs] tecture, which followed in Italy the revival] given; but the sequence of the illustrations 
Domestic Buildings erected subsequent} of classical learning. And, apart from the| has no reference whatever to date. This we 
to the Elizabethan Period.” “ Domestic| mere revival and imitation of the Classic | cannot help also regarding as a defect in the 
buildings ” is not a_ strictly accurate | orders, which is its outward and visible sign, | book, though it is one very characteristic of 
definition, as the works illustrated in-|it means the conception and treatment of a|the present day. In this as in other cases, 
clude Greenwich Hospital, Trinity College | building as a uniform whole, dominated by | to produce a collection of fine illustrations 
Library, Abingdon Town Hall, and other|one paramount idea which has its basis in | seems to be the principal aim, without taking 
\ eg which are certainly not domestic. the plan, and which rules the whole design, | any trouble to arrange them in such an order 
be slg eye mater: but the special | Now Elizabethan architecture never rose to|as to be historically illustrative. It would 
pena a lizabethan implies that the | that intellectual height. Its plans are for have been so exceedingly easy to do this, 
iwi er Elizabethan as Renaissance the most part naive, and deficient in| being merely a question of arranging or 
en ies re, and pain commencing | unity of conception. The real power|numbering the plates according to the 
Now nia i  . later Renaissance. of Renaissance architecture lay in this, | sequence of date, that one can only suppose 
ren Big y decline to regard Eliza- that it grasped the conception of a/|that the authors considered it of no conse- 
is Elizabeth pire pau architecture. It building as one whole and symmetrical | quence; a conclusion in which we cannot 
ibe a it represents a phase of|idea. We neither forget nor underrate all|agree. One object of such a collection 
silk ts te vsteenety this country, which that modern architectural criticism has had /| should be to illustrate the development and 
auch better "> ay ua and which is| to say in regard to the deadening and | decadence of a style; not merely to bind 
ditherto pl em, 0 ed by the term academic effect of the Classic revival and its|together a series of illustrations without 
Elizabethan i We y assigned to it. adherence to precedents of antique detail ; method or system. 
Sillideice 6s Se a _ Picturesque of its unsuitability to our climate ; of its; These are the defects of what is neverthe- 
illic io Ex -o i ; it is not only want of life and variety in comparison with | less a very fine architectural publication, 
cumstances oe sm : 7 it arose out of cir- medizeval detail. In all that criticism there containing a collection of examples illustrat- 
pendicular eae “8 raya _The Per-|is much truth. But the great thing which | ing almost all the types of English Renais- 
ceded it is also an icles immediately pre- the Renaissance revival brought with it was | sance architecture, from the palace to the 
tecture. ce indigenous phase of archi-| this power of unity of architectural concep-|street house. In their Introduction, the 
 Tepresented by nothing on the Conti-| tion. Italy brought it to the modern world ;| authors do not omit to recognise the quality 


and a century or so later Inigo Jones brought | of unity of design which we have alluded to 


* “Later Renai 
. Naissance Architecture in England; A F : i isti 
mn Examples of the Domestic Buildings erected cub. | it to England. We never had it before him. |as one of the most special characteristics of 
n + j- . : e | . . : 
to the Elizabethan Period.” Edited, with intro- | His plan of Whitehall Palace was a kind ot | Renaissance architecture. Among its deve- 


ductory and descrint; 
Sc , e . ° a . . 
and Mervyn E Waiausge ye seams Bnew ey architectural conception of which there is no | lopments, they observe, “ there is the bring- 
‘ o ndon; B. T. : 7 5 . Py 
ip 4 sug previous example on our shores. He was|ing to maturity the well-balanced design ; a 


tS TS a : : ‘ 4 ° 
Se Builder of July 15, 1898. the leader of the English Renaissance. complete project, with every part rightly ad- 
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justed and with carefully considered outline. 
It was this striving after unity, which 
may be said then to have reached its 
most complete development ; indeed, it went 
beyond the mansion and extended to 
its environment,” There could not be a finer 
example of this feeling in architectural design, 
which includes the placing and grouping of 
the buildings as well as their detailed 
architectural treatment, than is to be found 
in Wren’s working out to its completeness 
of the plan of Greenwich Hospital, which 
forms the first illustration in the book. The 
wide spacing of the two front blocks, leaving 
the rear blocks partly visible behind them, 
and the introduction of the domes at the 
inner angles of the latter, so as to bring 
them into full view from the front quad- 
rangle, combine to form one of the stateliest 
of plans ; and although a dome seems natu- 
rally and generally a central feature, we are 
reminded here how it may be effectively 
used at an angle of a block of building. In 
fact, without following any precedent, Wren 
placed his principal features here exactly 
where they would be most effective in relation 
tothe whole scheme, Take away the outstand- 
ing front blocks, and the domes might seem 
to be weakly placed—one might think that 
they ought rather to be in the centre of 
the entrance facades, Taken in connexion 
with the whole plan, they are exactly where 
they ought to be, forming prominent objects 
as seen from the great front court, and 
standing as a stately commencement or 
portal to the narrower avenue between the 
two rear blocks. While referring to the plan, 
however, we cannot but comment upon the 
difference between this and some other 
recent architectural publications, in the matter 
of plans, as compared with the practice of 
earlier architectural illustrators. Campbell in 
the “Vitruvius Britannicus” gives all the 
plans on the same scale as the elevations. 
Here, as_ well as in Mr. Gotch’s recent 
publication, we have no plans except small- 
scale blocks in the text ; and the principal 
illustrations are not elevations but photo- 
graphic views. We have no quarrel with 
these latter; by their means the reader is 
given a vivid idea of the actual look and 
character of buildings which he may 
never have seen; but we should cer- 
tainly think it more complete if they were 
accompanied by plans to a large scale, 
The lack of these is another indication of the 
spirit of architectural illustration in the 
present day; it is all concerned with the 
picturesque effect of a building, not with 
illustrating its working out. We see the 
same at the Royal Academy, where archi- 
tects are content to send, if any plan, 
merely a diminutive one in a corner of 
the drawing, and perhaps would not be 
accepted if they attempted anything else; 
whereas in France the plans are exhibited to 
the same scale as the elevations; and it 
would be the same in a French architectural 
publication. In this respect we have fallen 
below the level of Campbell and Kent; in a 
modern publication it seems to be sufficient 
if there is a plan just large enough to form a 
key to the general meaning of the photo- 
graphic view—a plan, too, dissociated from 
the view and relegated to a back place in the 
explanatory text. That is certainly not an 
ideal system of architectural illustration; 
but it is what appears to suit the present 
demands. 
In studying the illustrations of the build- 





ings of a past age, we should endeavour to 
criticise them as we would criticise modern 
work, not to adopt an attitude of indiscrimi- 
nate admiration. In this respect the re- 
marks on the various examples are ina right 
spirit; the authors do not scruple to point 
out what they consider the defects and short- 
comings of some of the buildings illustrated, 
The criticism on ‘‘'The Great House, Bur- 
ford ”—the incongruity of effect of the vases 
planted on the top of the battlements, and 
the indiscriminate manner in which a pedi- 
ment is got in, to break the line, without any 
constructional basis, is quite to the point. 
In fact Burford, as they remark, “is an 
example of the overlapping of karly and 
Late Renaissance work,” or (as we should 
prefer to put it) of Elizabethan and Renais- 
sance work; the general design is Gothic 
in feeling, but. the newly arrived vase 
terminals of the Renaissance have been 
perched on it. We cannot agree with the 
comparative criticism as to Wilton House 
and Houghton. The authors say that “ the 
Houghton front lacks the quiet dignity of 
Wilton, where more restraint is exercised in 
every part.” Restraint may be carried too 
far, and we confess that we think Wilton 
rather over-rated ; the name of Inigo Jones 
has cast a glamour over it. Its simplicity is 
pleasing no doubt, as well as the contrast 
afforded by the one bit of sculptural decora- 
tion introduced in the centre, but the end 
pavilions are very deficient in dignity. We 
have reproduced the view of Houghton (see 
plate), and we do not understand the mean- 
ing of the want of “restraint” complained 
of. With the exception of the cupolas, 
it can hardly be more simple, and it 
has a palatial dignity which is wanting 
in Wilton. The house, we are told, was 
designed by Campbell in 1723, but carried 
out by Ripley, who substituted the domes 
for the originally designed attic at each end. 
He certainly thereby made an improvement, 
and the whole effect is that of one of the 
most dignified mansions in England, and 
one which shows, too, what may be done in 
Renaissance architecture by the mere treat- 
ment of wall, windows, and cornice, without 
the decorative use of an order of columns or 
pilasters. Again, somewhat too much is 
surely made of Groombridge. It is a mean- 
looking brick house, with its high-pitched 
roofs and plain overhanging eaves; and the 
columned portico, so far from giving it the 
dignity it lacks, seems out of keeping with 
the rest of the elevation. Nor can we 
concur in the admiration expressed for the 
ceiling decorations of the drawing-room, 
said to be the one room of sumptuous 
character which the house possesses. The 
great ragged mass of realistic plaster fruit 
and flowers, running round the central oval 
compartment, has no redeeming quality but 
its boldness ; it is bad ornament, with no 
principle of design in it at all, and entirely 
destitute of refinement. It has had imitators, 

however, in recent work. If people will 
imitate old Renaissance detail, let them at 
least imitate its beauties, not its faults. As 
an example of a far superior type of English 

Renaissance detail we have reproduced the 

plate of details of the Winchester School 

Hall, by Wren. We do not by any 

means agree that Wren always used 

“swags” and that kind of ornament well; 

there is no doubt, for instance, that a great 

deal of the exterior carved ornament of St. 

Paul’s, in the way of floral festoons, is coarse 





and poor, as Ruskin has justly remarked ; 
and good or bad, there is always the ques- 
tion whether it is really Wren’s design, or 
only that of his carvers working out their 
own will in their own way. But in the case 
of the Winchester Hall there is no doubt 
that the disposition of the swags, forming a 
kind of frieze ornament, is Wren’s own, and 
is very effective ; and there is a severity of 
line about them, as shown in the detail draw- 
ing, which is very creditable to the carver, 
and far superior to the exuberant vegetation 
of the Groombridge ceiling. The treatment 
of the door and windows, for plain and 
simple work, can hardly be surpassed in 
dignity and refinement. 

The employment of the order as a decora- 
tion, however we may theoretically condemn 
it, cannot be dissociated in the mind trom 
the highest achievements of Renaissance 
architecture, For a building in this style of 
the largest and most imposing class, the use 
of the columnar order is really the condition 
of the greatest dignity of effect, as many of 
the illustrations in this book do practically 
testify. It may be misused, as it certainly 
is at Stoneleigh, where the majority of the 
treatment consists of windows and window 
dressings only, but where each angle of the 
building is formed by a great square fluted 
column or angle pilaster, running nearly the 
whole height of the building, with an Ionic 
capital A modern architectural student 
who did this in a prize competition 
design would be condemned at once, both by 
his teachers and by most of his fellow 
students; it is absolutely bad; and yet one 
cannot exactly regret its existence in this 
instance; it is an interesting curiosity, and. 
a variety from the general use of the order, 
and it gives a certain individuality to the 
building; only let not the young architect go 
and do likewise. On the other hand, in the 
plainer forms of domestic architecture, there 
are many examples in this book showing how 
much of dignity, and how much of the true 
and best characteristics of Renaissance archi- 
tecture, may be realised without the intro- 
duction of the order. Houghton, already 
referred to, is an example on a large scale; 
an admirable example on a smaller scale in a 
less ambitious building, is that of Tyttenhan- 
ger. Weentirely concur with the authors in 
their admiration for this house, which is an 
ideal specimen of architectural good taste 


severe manner and almost without the use 
of ornament. Another example is Inigo 
Jones’s Raynham Hall, with its fine free 
design in the scroll gables ; the authors call 
attention to one charming little detail in this, 
viz., the termination of the scrolls, just under 
the horizontal cornice, with a diminutive 
Ionic cap; a playful incident which in itself 
shows the original mind of the designer, and 
which seems to give the scroll the effect of 
supporting or, as the authors put if, 
“lifting” the gable. There is a good deal 
of general resemblance between the style 
of Raynham and that of a less well- 
known example, Swately Hall, in which the 
treatment of the gables is very similar, 
though the house as a whole has not the 
fine simplicity of Raynham. No architect's 
name is connected with it. In reference to 
Raynham, we may draw attention to the 
singularly delicate and graceful treatment 
of the doorway, shown in a separate plate 
to a larger scale, and especially the carved 
ornament over the door, which has 4 cha- 





and refinement displayed in a simple and- 
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racter of its own, different from that of the 
usual Renaissance carved ornament. 

Out of the ordinary type of Renaissance 
ornament is also the carving in the semi- 
circular lunette over a door in Ashburnham 
House (Plate 20)— so much so that one is 
surprised to find no comment on it in the 
text, Though the detail of the leafage is 
Classic, in its general effect it reminds one of 
medizeval work. 

Among the plans given in the text there 
is perhaps none of greater interest than that 
of Fenton House, Hampstead, originally 
known as the Clock House, probably from a 
clock which once occupied the circle in the 
blank window-space over the entrance. The 
architectural character is of the simplest—a 
brick house with plain flat-arched windows. 
The plan in its outer lines is a simple 
square, but the way in which it is divided 
up shows the hand of a genuine architect. 
A recessed porch with two columns is 
obtained in the centre of the entrance front, 
and the internal space on either side of this 
isturned into a closet on one side and an 
alcove on the other, opening respectively out 
of boudoir and study, which are lighted from 
the side, A similar contrivance is repeated 
with the back rooms, the closets or alcoves 
both in front and back going behind the 
fireplaces, which are thus kept away from 
the outer walls and from the influence 
of cold conducing to bad draught. This 
little plan is quite a study in_ its 
way. In the matter of chimneys the 
authors draw attention in another place 
to the manner in which architectural effect 
is combined with practical advantage in the 
massive treatment of the chimneys at Coles- 
hill (Berkshire); ‘the size of the stack 
has no doubt insured (séc)* the warmth of 
the flues, so that no pots are required to 
make them ‘draw’ well.” As a_ whole, 
Coleshill is a very fine house, another of the 
examples of Renaissance dignity obtained 
without the use of the order ; in its general 
effect it may be compared with Houghton, 
though on a smaller scale and wanting the 
accentuation of the angles, The back entrance 
gateway, with its busts in circular niches, 
is singularly fine and dignified in effect, and 
unlike any other gateway of the kind that 
we can recall. 

We do not altogether share the authors’ 
admiration for the Radcliffe observatory. 
It is true that it is original and that its 
originality grows naturally out of the 
requirements of the plan, but on the whole 
it is rather a clumsily managed pile. The 
use of terracotta plaques as ornaments on 
the walls is a hint which might have 
received more attention. Bowood, Wilts, 
though the architecture taken in detail is 
hot remarkable, is a fine example of the 
architectural grouping of house and garden 
in one design, and is well illustrated in this 
sense. We give a reproduction of the 
plate showing the mural fountain in the 
garden, not because there is anything of 
particular value in the architectural detail, 
but because the whole makes so fine a 
Picture, ° 

In spite of some mistakes which we have 
noticed, as to the view of Renaissance 
architecture implied in the title, and as to 
the small part which is given to plans in 


tees 








* “Ensured” is the correct expression in modern English, 
though “‘ insured” was formerly used in the same sense. 
There are some other slips of language ; it is odd that few 
architectural books are without them. 


the illustrations, this is one of the most 
remarkable and fascinating works in archi- 
tectural illustration which has appeared in 
our time. As before observed, the fine 
photographic illustrations from the actual 
buildings have all the effect of bringing them 
before us ; and the number of examples of 
bold, fine, and monumental work thus 
brought before the eyes has a quite inspiring 
effect as we turn the pages. The work will 
probably not be without a considerable 
influence on the younger generation of 
architects. It should be added that in every 
respect of paper, printing, and general make- 
up and execution, the book is worthy of its 
great subject. 
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NOTES. 
In a letter to the Zimes 
Guna of Tuesday last, Dr. G. 


Johnstone Stoney, brother of 
Dr. Bindon B. Stoney, the well-known 
engineer, suggests that the subsidence 
which has been going on more or less since 
St. Paul’s Cathedral was built is chiefly due 
to the removal and rearrangement of 
material by water travelling laterally through 
the lower layer of sand and over the surface 
of the London clay. It is undoubtedly the 
fact, as Dr. Stoney states, that underground 
water always exercises a solvent action on 
the mineral constituents of the material 
encountered, and is also to some extent 
responsible for the rearrangement of gravel, 
and the washing away of clay. He might 
have added that fine particles of sand are 
often carried away by the underground flow 


of water, an effect amply evidenced 
when pumping is practised in sandy 
soil, Dr. Stoney points out that any 


subsidence, attributable to causes such 
as those mentioned, must obviously be vari- 
able, as water generally chooses special 
paths in making its way from one place to 
another. The remedy which he proposes is 
to prevent any water from having access to 
the layer of sand immediately above the 
London clay by an intercepting sewer, 
probably best placed to the north and east of 
the cathedral, and by stopping the down- 
ward percolation of surface water to the 
same sand layer. Assuming this treatment 
were adopted it would be necessary to fence 
off a large area by sheet-piling as a first 
precautionary measure, and then to forma 
huge retaining wall or dam in addition 
to the drain. These works might possibly 


be conducted by closing St. Paul’s Church- 


it is not that 


operations would. have to be extended 
into two or three adjacent streets. In either 
case the direct cost and the indirect loss to 
the community would be very great, and the 
further work of rendering waterproof the 
whole of the ground about the Cathedral 
would prove to be an equally expensive 
undertaking. Perhaps the proposed remedy 
might be effectual, but on this point we do 
not feel at all certain. One result that would 
inevitably follow would be the complete 
draining away towards the south of water 
now contained in the interstices of the sand 
layer. This process might possibly be at- 
tended by some futher settlement, although 
it may be reasonably held that the pebbles 
or grains of sand ought to be self-sustaining 
in adry state. In any case, wethink the course 
of treatment foreshadowed by Dr. Stoney 
is hardly practicable in the centre of so 
busy and closely built a city as London. A 
much more feasible and satisfactory scheme 
is to underpin the foundations of the 
cathedral, as suggested a week or two ago 
by Mr. Reilly. As the London clay is to be 
found at a depth of about 35 ft. from the 
surface, there would be no difficulty in pro- 
viding the foundations of St. Paul’s with 
means of support such as would be un- 
affected by hostile influences, whether of 
natural or artificial o igin. 





St. Brides “4 CLEARANCE which has been 
Church, Fleet- made for the re-building of St. 
street. : 

Bride’s-avenue on the south 
side of Fleet-street, affords for the while a 
good view of the church. Some alarm has 
been taken at the construction of some 
scaffolding around the upper portion of the 
steeple. We are enabled to state that a 
“ steeple-jack ” was lately employed to make 
an inspection of the fabric, and conse- 
quently upon his report it was deemed 
advisable to construct a_ staging for 
an examination to be made by Mr. R. 
Cuninghame Murray, architect to the 
vicar and churchwardens, of the third stage 
(counted from the tower) of the steeple, Mr. 
Murray has not yet drawn up his report. 
The custodians of the church, however, are 
apprehensive about the condition of the 
stonework of the third stage. Its eight 
arches, open to the weather, are tied within 
by iron clamps that pass through the stone- 
work at the angles of the octagon ; it is feared 
that the accumulation of rust trom the corro- 
sion of the iron bars is gradually tending to 
loosen the joints and to leave the stones 
slightly apart. Wren began the  re- 


building of the church in 1680; the 
tower and steeple as originally built 
by him, in 1701-3, rose to a_ total 


height of 234 ft.; on June 18, 1764, it was 
struck by lightning and so greatly damaged 
that it was found necessary to take down 
and reconstruct 85 ft. of the masonry. In 
repairing the injury (at a cost of 3,000/.) 
Sir William Staines lowered the spire by 
8 ft. In 1803 the steeple was again struck 
by lightning. In the storm of Friday, July 15, 
1887, it narrowly escaped destruction by a 
memorable stroke of lightning which however 
expended its force beneath the stone paving 
at the base of the tower. The fastenings of 
the conductor, which had become worn and 
insecure, were then repaired, and in 1888 
the outer stonework of the tower and steeple 
was repointed and reinstated. The opening 
of St. Bride’s-avenue into Fleet-street was 








yard, but 


improbable 


designed by J. B, Papworth, at a cost of about 
a 
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10,000/,, in place of Bride-passage, a narrow 
alley which was cdnsuméd’ by the fire in 
Fleet-street on November 14, 1824. Seethe 
woodcut in Hone’s’ “Every Day Book,” 
vol. i., cols. 87-8. 











‘hes WE hear that Colonel Hay is 
Castle, | about to carry out a restoration 
.Perthshire.- of Innerpeffrey Castle, after 
designs prepared by’Mr. George T. Ewing, 
of Muthill. The castle, situated on the 
north bank of the river Earn, and about four 
miles distant from Crieff, was built by the 
Honourable James Drummond, created Lord 
Maderty, a few year8 before his death in 
1623. The castle, L-shaped on plan, with a 
square tower, which’ contains a newel stair- 
case from the ground’ t6 the top story within 
the re-entering angle, presents an interesting 
example of a period when Scottish lords 
began to build théir castles as much for 
peaceful occupation’as for purposes of refuge 
and defence. Nevertheless, at Innerpeffrey 
some features of the older military architecture 
were adopted—for instance, the outer wall, 
the narrow loop-holed openings on the 
ground floor, and the shot-holes from the 
kitchen that cover the door. In the vaulted 
ground floor are the storerooms, larder, 
cellars, and kitchen; with, it would seem, a 
secret stair from one-of the cellars to the 
hall. The principal floor contains the hall, 
measuring 32ft. by 2o0ft. and lighted on 
three sides, a private room with garde-robe, 
and a bedroom beyond. The rooms on the 
floor above are similarly disposed, but each 
of them is entered from the staircase, of 
which the steps are carried up to the attics 
above ; the gables are crow-stepped. _ The 
neighbouring chapel, lately reinstated, formed 
during many generations the chief burial 
place of the house of Drummond. 





In the annual statement pre- 
sented to the House of Com- 
mons respecting the affairs of 
the British Museum it is notified that, in the 
Department of MSS., the purchase of the 
third portion of the Buckler collection of 
architectural drawingscompletes a transaction 
which secures for the department an un- 
equalled series of sketches of buildings 
and architectural details from all parts of 
England and Wales, made by three 
generations of the Buckler family (especi- 
ally by John Chessell Buckler) during the 
past century. As a record of the state of 
the ancient buildings of this country at the 
period named these drawings, which fill 
nearly 100 volumes, are of special value to 
the national collection. Mention is also 
made of the acquisition, in the Department 
of Prints and Drawings, of 113 drawings 
aud three sketch-books of topography and 
costume, executed in pencil and water 
colours by George Scharf, sen., illustrating 
chiefly London houses, shops, and street 
musicians, the rebuilding of the British 
Museum, and military uniforms; also forty- 
five drawings, mainly views of old buildings 
in Westminster, by Sir George Scharf, 
by whom they were bequeathed to the 
Museum. 


The British 
Museum. 





TuIs ancient property of the 

Donington Park, Rawdon family, extending over 
Leicestershire. : 

5,090 acres, will shortly be 
offered for sale by auction. The estate, 
whick yields a rent-roll of about 8,500/. per 
annum, comprises a park of some 490 acres, 
bounded by the Trent, famous for its 
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‘beautiful scenery, its herds of red and fallow 
deer, and its fine old oak trees. The south 
‘front of the mansion was constructed of stone 
quarried upon the estate. The east wing 
forms the chapel, measuring 58 ft. by 20 ft. 
On an eminence near the village of Castle 
Donington, in the extreme north-western 
corner of the county, are the remains of a 
castle that had been built, upon the site of a 
former one, by Henry de Lacy, Earl of 
Lincoln, who died in 1310, and was 
again rebuilt by George (Hastings), fourth 
Earl of Huntingdon, who in 1595 had 
bought it from Robert, Earl of Essex. In 
1795 Francis, second Earl of Moira and first 
Marquis of Hastings, enlarged the residen- 
tial portion of the house, which had been 
the home of his ancestress, Selina, Countess 
of Huntingdon, celebrated for her associa- 
tion with the Methodists, whose daughter, 
Lady Elizabeth Hastings, brought Don- 
ington, together with the Baronies of 
Hastings, Hungerford, &c., in marriage to 
John (Rawdon), first Earl of Moira. In 
some cottages on the estate are vestiges of 
the hospital founded by John de Lacy (who 
died, 1179, in Palestine), Constable of 
Chester, for a master and thirteen brethren 
and sisters, which he dedicated to St. John 
the Evangelist. 




















__ THE paper on wiring rules 
Electric Wiring hy Mr, F. Broadbent, which 
has just been published in the 
Journal of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, severely criticises many of the 
codes of rules issued by supply companies 
and fire offices. It would undoubtedly save 
a great deal of needless trouble if the code 
of rules issued by the Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers was universally accepted. 
In our opinion, this code is far from 
perfect, but it has the merit of being 
brief and treating only of important points, 
Many of the fire office rules magnify unim- 
portant details, and their recommendations 
sometimes even increase the fire risk. For 
example, some of the rules say that motor- 
starting resistances must be fixed on stone 
or brick walls, and one even goes so far as 
to insist that they must be placed “ outside 
of the building.” Mr. Broadbent points out 
the absurdity of this rule by instancing a 
printing establishment employing a hundred 
motors. If the resistances were fixed out- 
side we should require at least 2,000 con- 
necting wires, and the fire risk would be 
most decidedly increased. Again, many 
corporations make very stringent regulations 
about the maximum permissible starting cur- 
rent of a motor, but none apparently make 
any objection to the current being switched 
off at any instant, although the blink in 
neighbouring glow lamps caused by a 
sudden rise of pressure must considerably 
shorten the life of the lamps. Companies 
fine consumers by means of their maximum 
demand indicators for taking too much 
current for a short period, and they prove to 
every one’s satisfaction that this is an equit- 
able arrangement. It seems to us that com- 
panies ought to be fined whenever their 
pressure of supply rises too high, as this 
spoils the lamps in the circuit. It is unfair 
that the fines should all be at the expense 
of the consumer. 





ae ~- Dr. S. Monckton CopeMAN 
Sanitary State ~ : 
“of Alcester in a recent Report to the Local 

and District.’ Government Board on the 
general sanitary circumstances and adminis- 


a 
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—— 
tration of the Alcester, Warwickshire, Rural 
District, mentions that water-closets, except 
in Alcester, are almost unknown throughout 
the district, the methods of excrement dis. 
posal comprising the use of pails, to which 
in some instances, dry earth or ashes in 
supposed to be added, and ash-pit privies, 
At Alcester, Studley, and Bidford, the re. 
moval of ashes and of excremental and other 
refuse is carried out by scavengers under 
contract with the District Council. The 
following are Dr. Copeman’s conclusions jn 
this connexion :— 








“It would be well that the Rural District Council 
should as soon as possible make arrangements for 
the periodical removal of excremental and other 
refuse in all the larger villages. Probably also 
increased efficiency in the manner in which the 
work is carried out would be attained if the Council 
took the matter entirely into their own hands, 
instead of farming it out to contractors. But in 
any case, where scavenging is carried out, they 
should insist on collection at sufficiently frequent 
intervals, and so prevent any accumulation of refuse 
in the neighbourhood of houses.” 


The Report supplies evidence as to over- 
crowding in several of the villages, and in 
regard to Alcester itself we may quote the 
following remarks, which, we fear, are applic. 
able to many other towns and villages in the 
country :— 


“At Alcester, the building of new houses is 
almost at a standstill. In one block of buildings in 
Gas House-lane, most appropriately known as the 
Rookery, I found that overcrowding existed to a 
very serious extent. In support of this statement 
it may be mentioned that on making inquiries at 
several adjoining cottages on the Gas House-lane 
side of the block, I learnt from the inhabitants that 
the bedrooms, of which each cottage possesses two, 
having a total air capacity of only about 1,000 cubic 
feet, had to afford at night sleeping accommodation 
for the number of persons noted below :—1. Hus- 
band and wife, with nine children varying in age 
from sixteen years to three months, 2. Husband 
and wife, with five children varying in age from 
twelve years to one year. 3. Husband and wife 
with six children varying in age from twelve years 
to two years.” 





The Duke of WORKMEN are now engaged in 
Westminster removing the stained glass from 
prison re tong the great rose window in the 
south transept of Westminster 
Abbey. This glass, known as the marigold 
glass, dates from 1847, and has always in 
our opinion very much detracted from the 
view from the north transept, overpowering 
with the brilliancy of its colours the set- 
ting which it was intended to adorn. It 
is to be replaced by the new Duke of 
Westminster memorial, a scheme that in- 
cludes all the glass in the south wall 
of the south transept. The design for the 
new glass is in the hands of Mr. G. F. 
Bodley, A.R.A., and we understand that 
Messrs. Burlison & Grylls, who are doing the 
work, will have it completed before the 
Coronation. The centre of the rose is to 
be filled by a figure of Christ, while the 
radiating lights will be occupied by angels 
and the Virtues, Old Testament and pre- 
Christian characters. We cannot speak of 
modern stained glass with unguarded enthu- 
siasm, but the position that this memorial is 
to occupy ought to be a sufficient guarantee 
that the best that is possible will be done. 





The New WE are very glad to see that 


Government the Zimes, in a leading article 
in its issue of Monday last, has 
spoken out strongly on the subject of the 
Office of Works carrying out Mr. Brydon’s 


Offices. 


The article 








building without an architect. 
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— 
comes rather late in the day, but now that 
it has appeared, it is everything that we 
could wish. The whole case is put very 
strongly, and on quite the right grounds ; 
and we can hardly doubt that such an 
article in the Zémes will have its effect on 


public opitcion. 
we nn oe pees 


MACHINERY AT THE GLASGOW 
EXHIBITION. 


Wuitst there are several buildings of com- 
paratively small size in the Glasgow Exhibition 
devoted to mechanical appliances of different 
kinds, the bulk of the exhibits coming within 
this class are collected together in the 
Machinery Hall. This building, therefore, 
forms a natural starting point for visitors who 
are interested in engineering work. The Hall 
is soo ft. long by about 300 ft. wide, comprising 
five bays, and with its annexes covering an 
area of about five acres. The roof of the central 
bay has a span of 108 ft. and a height of 54 ft. ; 
it is supported on steel latticed columns spaced 
8 ft. apart and disposed in pairs on either side 
of each principal. Arched girders extend from 
one end of the building to the other, having a 
span of 41 ft. 6in., corresponding with the longi- 
tudinal spacing of the supporting columns, 
Cantilevers are built around each pair 
of columns for the support of the 16ft. 
wide gallery running round the Hall 
ata height of 12 ft. above the floor level, and of 
double lines of shafting for actuating machinery. 
As the site of the building exhibited a rise in 
one direction, excavation was necessary in order 
to provide a level floor space, and retaining 
walls were required along two sides to prevent 
injury to adjoining roadways, The foundations 
of these walls were sunk through mud and silt 
toa solid bottom in order to avoid damage to 
adjacent property and to ensure the stability of 
the structure. At one end of the main building 
is the dynamo-house, about foo ft. square, and 
communicating with this is the boiler-house, 
204 ft. long by 7o ft. wide. The floor of the 
latter is sunk to a convenient depth so that 
visitors can command a good view of the steam 
generators and auxiliary appliances from a gal- 
leryona level with the floor of the main building. 
For the purpose of driving the machinery in- 
tended to be operated in the Exhibition it was 
estimated that about 5,000 horse-power would 
be required, and the supply of motive force is 
— by the aid of several types of steam 

iler, 

Messrs. Penman & Co., of Glasgow, have four 
Lancashire boilers in operation, each 30 ft. long 
by 8 ft. diameter, working ata pressure of 120 lbs. 
per square inch. These boilers furnish steam to 
such exhibitors as require a moderate pressure, 
and the service-pipes (equalling a total length 
of over 1,000 ft.) are of wrought iron or mild 
steel with cast-iron connexions, the pipes 
being laid in timber-lined channels below the 
flooring. The whole of the controlling valves, 
steam separators, steam traps, and expansion 
joints were lent by the Glenfield Company, of 
Kilmarnock, A main flue situated behind the 
four boilers serves to collect the products of 
combustion, which pass through a Green’s 
Economiser of 192 tubes, thus heating to a 
temperature of from 550 deg. to 700 deg. Fahr., 
the water employed for feeding the boilers. 
A small independent engine is situated on the 
top of the Economiser for driving the me- 
chanical scrapers designed to remove soot as 
fast as it is deposited on the surface of the 
tubes, By the employment of such an ap- 
paratus it is well known that a very consider- 
able Saving of fuel may be effected without 
impairing chimney draught, but unfortunately 
many public bodies are still to be found who 
permit financial considerations to exclude the 
advantage In question from the buildings 
under _their control. Beyond the Econo- 
ye is an induced-draught plant, installed 
ed the Sturtevant Engineering Company; 

omprising a direct-driven fan built in brick- 
Work at one side of the main flue, and con- 
— therewith by suitable suction and 

“prea ducts. The fan is driven at a speed 
6 about 450 revolutions per minute, its effect 

cing to materially increase the volume of air 
a ae through the boiler furnaces. By the 
tien arrangement cheap forms of fuel 
shafts nployed, and the cost of chimney 
Sa may be materially reduced. Next to the 
en ce boilers mentioned above is one of 

» Davey, Paxman, & Co.’s Economic 


boilers, 14 ft. 6 in. long by 8 ft. 9 in. diameter’ 
working at a pressure of 160 Ibs. per square 
inch. This type of boiler has return fire-tubes 
above the furnace, and after passing through 
these the hot gases are led along each side and 
under the bottom of the boiler before entering 
the back flue. At one side of the boiler is a 
Paxman superheater having dampers which 
are operated from the front, and a Green’s 
Economiser is installed in connexion with 
the main flue. Water-tube boilers of three 
types are also used for the generation of 
steam at 160 lbs. per square inch. There are 
two Stirling water-tube boilers, made by the 
Stirling Boiler Company, of Edinburgh. In 
these the tubes are nearly vertical, and arranged 
so that the hot gases are compelled to pass 
along different banks of tubes, and finally to 
emerge at the point where the feed-water 
enters. In this way the temperature of the 
gases is reduced to a minimum before entering 
the flue. One of the Stirling boilers is fired by 
coal, the supply being controlled by a Vicars’ 
mechanical stoker, and the other is fired by gas 
furnished by a Duff’s patent Gas-Producer, 
made by Messrs W. F. Mason & Co., of 
Manchester. Adjoining the last - mentioned 
boilers are two Babcock & Wilcox water-tube 
boilers, capable of providing steam for about 
2,000 indicated horse-power. Each of the 
boilers is fitted with one of the same firm’s 
superheaters, imparting from too deg. to 
120 deg. Fahr. superheat to the steam, and 
also with the Babcock & Wilcox chain grate 
stoker actuated by eccentrics on a shaft 
attached to the front of the steam-drums, A 
Babcock & Wilcox marine type steam-boiler is 
also shown, this being equal to about 1,000 
indicated horse-power. 

It should here be remarked that the neces- 
sity for erecting a large and expensive brick 
chimney has been avoided by the expedient of 
establishing separate wrought-iron shafts for 
the different groups of boilers. The Lanca- 
shire boilers have a wrought-iron chimney 
80 ft. high by 6 ft. internal diameter, resting 
upon a cast-iron bedplate built in segments 
upon a brick foundation ; the Stirling and the 
Babcock boilers are each in communication 
with a wrought-iron shaft 80 ft. high by 4 ft. 
internal diameter; and the Babcock marine 
type boiler has a 3 ft. diameter flue connected 
up to the nearest chimney. All the chimneys 
and their bases are suitably protected by fire- 
brick linings. Coal is brought directly into 
the boiler-house by means of a siding in con- 
nexion with the system of the Caledonian 
Railway Company, each truck passing over an 
automatic weighbridge, built by Messrs. W. & T. 
Avery, which records the gross weight inwards 
and the weight of the empty truck outwards. 
The handling of fuel is assisted by a conveyor 
laid down by the New Conveyor Company, of 
Smethwick. In the boiler-house, and in an 
adjoining apartment—known as the feed-heater 
and pumproom—there is a very fair selection of 
auxiliary appliances having for their object the 
attainment of economy by utilising waste heat 
from boiler fires, and exhaust steam from the 
engines. Of these aids the economisers have 
already been mentioned, and the others are of 
the class of apparatus described as “feed 
water heaters.” The well-known firm Messrs. 
Joseph Wright & Co., of Tipton, exhibit two 
of their Excelsior non-pressure heaters, which, 
in addition to heating the water, filter it and 
separate particles of oil contained therein ; 
there are also two of the Berryman pressure 
type heaters. A set of Worthington vertical 
direct-acting pumps is devoted to the service 
of the heaters mentioned, the pumps having a 
combined duty of 35,000 Ibs. of water per hour 
against a pressure of 160 lbs. per square inch. 
Two varieties of Royle’s feed water heaters 
are to be seen in the feed-heater and pump- 
room ; class A being intended for ordinary use, 
and class B for dealing with water containing 
a large proportion of dissolved mineral matter. 
Heaters of the first class are served by com- 
pound vertical duplex puips by Messrs. 
Carruthers & Co., capable of delivering 
35,000 lbs. of water against a pressure of 
160 lbs. per square inch; the other heaters 
are served by a set of Weir’s vertical direct- 
acting feed pumps. The whole of the pipe 
connexions are duplicated, thus reducing very 
materially the risk of any interruption of the 
water supply to the steam-boilers. This portion 
of the boiler department is well worthy of 
careful examination. 

Motive power for the use of exhibitors is 
furnished (1) by electric current, (2) by steam 
engines, and (3} by compressed air. Taking 
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these in order, we come first to the electricity 
generating station to be found at the south-west 
end of the Machinery Hall. Two of Messrs. 
Willans & Robinson’s vertical triple-expansion 
central-valve engines. naturally attract the 
attention of the visitor, the examples on view 
being the pair of engines designed for the new 
electric light station at St. Andrew’s Cross, 
Giasgow. One motor is connected with 
a Crompton dynamo, and the other with 
a generator of the Schuckert type; in 
each case the armature of the dynamo takes 
the place of a fly-wheel, this arrangement 
being rendered possible by the uniformity of 
motion afforded by the three cranks. The 
power developed by each engine under normal 
conditions is 1,200 indicated horse-power, or 
1,500 indicated horse-power in cases of emer- 
gency. An excellent coupled compound elec- 
tric-traction engine is exhibited by Messrs. 
Davey, Paxman, & Co., of Colchester, this 
machine being attached toan E.C.C. dynamo by 
the Electric Construction Company, Limited, of 
Wolverhampton. Another coupled compound 
engine of the horizontal type is shown by 
Messrs. Robey & Co., of Lincoln, this engine de- 
veloping 500 indicated horse-power, and acting 
in conjunction with a Mavor & Coulson dynamo. 
Two high-speed vertical compound engines 
and dynamos combined are also exhibited by 
the same firm, one of the dynamos being by 
Messrs. Scott & Mountain, of Newcastle. A 
well-designed high-speed vertical engine of the 
enclosec type is contributed by Messrs. Ruston, 
Proctor, & Co., of Lincoln, and the well- 
known Belliss engine is to be seen working 
in association with a 200 kilowatt dynamo by 
Messrs. Bruce Peebles & Co., Edinburgh. 
Other electric steam plants are included in 
this part of the Machinery Hall: a 125 b.h.p. 
vertical engine by Messrs. Sisson & Co., 
attached to a Clarke-Chapman dynamo; an 
Alley & MacLellan three-crank compound 
vertical engine of 300 horse-power coupled to 
a 6-pole dynamo; and a Browett-Lindley 
vertical engine of 200 horse-power, working 
conjointly with a generator shown by the 
Edison-Swan Electric Company. Altogether 
there are twelve sets of generators giving a 
total output of about 4,175 electrical horse- 
power, and although none of the plants can be 
said to be of more than the most moderate 
dimensions, yet they are. sufficiently indicative 
of the fact that British engineers are alive toithe 
importance of providing for the rapidly increas- 
ing application of electricity in the present day. 
Steam is furnished to the engines by a ring 
main with suitable branches ; stop valves are 
placed so that any section of the piping can be 
cut out in the event of mishap ; and there is 
ample provision of separators and steam traps 
for removing water of condensation from the 
service pipes. All the separators and valves in 
this department have been furnished by the 
Glenfield Company, and the steam traps by 
Messrs. Royles, of Manchester. The exhaust 
pipes from the engines are of various diameters 
ranging from 5 in. to 36 in., they are arranged 
to furnish steam to the feed water heaters at a 
temperature of about 250 deg. Fahr., pressure 
being equalised by means of a 30-in. steam 
sluice valve, and they have three outlets to the 
atmosphere. Before dismissing the electrical 
plant from consideration it may be remarked 
that five of the dynamos afford ‘current at 
from 500 to 530 volts at the terminals, and 
seven at from 250 to 265 volts, the range 
in the voltage being intended to cover losses 
in transmission to the different points of dis- 
tribution in the Exhibition area. The main 
switchboard is 31 ft.9 in. long by 7 ft. high, 
and contains 15 panels furnished with the 
usual apparatus and instruments. There are 
also seven distributing stations, of which two 
are in the Machinery Hall, one in the Grand 
Avenue, and three in the Industrial Hall, these 
stations being devoted to the control of all the 
arc and incandescent lighting. The arc lamp 
is employed in the main buildings for general 
lighting, ten lamps being run in series ona 
500-volt system, and in the other buildings the 
same class of lamp is used, five in series on a 
250-volt system. In addition to the above 
mentioned, there is a large number of incan- 
descent lamps of various powers, including a 
complete system of pilot lighting, arranged 
so that all the principal passages can be lighted 
direct from the Corporation supply. All the 
main cables, branch main cables, and sub-main 
cables were supplied by the British Insulated 
Wire Company, of Prescot, and the arc circuit 
cables for the main buildings by Messrs. 
Frankenbure. of Salford. More than 120 
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motors, ranging in power from 4 re to 
150 h.p., for driving machinery are to be found 
in the Machinery and the Industrial Halls. 

One of the lines of shafting in the Machinery 
Hall is driven by a steam engine of 100 h.p., 
by Mr. John Cochrane, of Barrhead, and the 
other by a 100 h.p. electro motor, by Messrs. 
Bruce Peebles & Co., of Edinburgh. Both 
lines of shafting, together with all the neces- 
sary auxiliaries, were furnished by the firm of 
Messrs. Watson, Laidlaw, & Co., of Glasgow. 

Compressed air is chiefly used for the opera- 
tion of machine tools, the only exceptions we 
noticed being for the purpose of demonstrating 
the working of a locomotive engine by Messrs. 
Neilson, Reid, & Co., Glasgow, and of one or 
two full-size working models of gas meters. A 
very complete installation of air-compressing 
plant is exhibited by Messrs. Macdonald & Son, 
Glasgow and Newcastle, agents for the Ingersol- 
Sergeant Company. The same firm is re- 
sponsibie for a varied display both inside and 
outside the main buildings of the Ingersol- 
Sergeant and the New Taite Howard Pneu- 
matic Tool appliances. Exhibitors requiring 
compressed air are supplied from the Ingersol- 
Sergeant plant, which includes a compound 
steam-driven compressor having a capacity of 
about 1,200 cubic feet of free air per minute, 
compressed to 100 Ib. pressure ; asteam-driven 
piston inlet type compressor with a capacity of 
400 cubic feet per minute ; and a belt-driven 
compressor with a capacity of 300 cubic feet 
per minute. Another compressor is situated in 
a pavilion in the Exhibition grounds, this 
machine being drivea by electricity, and 
having a capacity of 210 cubic feet per minute. 

Up to the present point it has been possible 
to preserve to some extent a consecutive treat- 
ment of the machinery noticed, but a similar 
course is very difficult of application to general 
exhibits, partly because they are more or less 
distributed over the Machinery Hall and in out- 
side pavilions, and partly for the reason that 
most engineering firms are manufacturers and 
exhibitors of different classes of apparatus. As 
far as practicable, however, the attempt will be 
made to classify our comments. Steam and 
electric traction come within a department of 
engineering which is only incidentally of in- 
terest to our professional readers, but we cannot 
entirely pass by without remark the admirable 
examples of locomotive engines occupying a 
prominent position in the Machinery Hall. One 
of the new types of passenger engines now 
being introduced upon the South-Eastern and 
Chatham Railways, is shown by Messrs. 
Sharp, Stewart, & Co., of Glasgow, and near 
this is one of the Midland standard type of 
passenger engine, exhibited, as before men- 
tioned, by Messrs. Neilson, Reid, & Co. A 
noteworthy example of locomotive construction 
is an express passenger engine of the London 
and South-Western Railway type, shown by 
Messrs. Dubs & Co., of the Glasgow Loco- 
motive Works. Electric traction, which is 
destined to afford much scope for the exercise 
of architectural skill in the vicinity of large 
cities, besides contributing to the well-being 
of the workers and dwellers therein, is well 
exemplified by the combined exhibit of Messrs. 
Dick, Kerr, & Co., the English Electric 
Manufacturing Company, and the Electric 
Railway and Tramway Carriage Works. At 
this stand are shown two standard types of 
completely equipped electric cars, a 500- 
kilowatt traction generator, a complete traction 
switchboard, and a series of traction motors 
and controllers. The four-wheel double- 
decked car is a very handsome vehicle, and 
the bogie combination is a_ single-decked 
vehicle of a kind not previously introduced 
into Great -Britain, but presenting: advantages 
which ought to commend themselves to tram- 
way managers. The work of the three cem- 
panies mentioned is specially interesting for 
the reason that they are making a determined 
effort to meet the demand for traction ma- 
chinery in Great Britain with appliances of 
British manufacture throughout, and to cem- 
pete more effectively with American and Con- 
tinental engineers for colonial and foreign 
trade. Electric traction is also exemplified by 
the British Schuckert Electric Company, whose 
pavi ion and adjoining space in the Exhibition 
gro.nds will repay a visit. We have already 
adverted to the generators made by this firm, 
v h se manufactures extend to varied branches 
of « lectrical work, including dynamos, motors, 
transformers, switching and contro ling ap- 
pratcs, meters, ammeters, voltme‘ers, arc 
Jamp3, searchlight projectors, and electric 
<upply stations. On the dome of the 








Grand Hall is a_ search-light projector 
erected by the Schuckert Company, having a 
parabolic mirror rather more than 78 in. in 
diameter. This is the largest light of the kind 
hitherto built ; the equipment is regulated by 
two electric motors, and the working current 
is taken from the Corporation supply. - 

We have before referred to the principal 
engines used for the operation of generators, 
but some of the others are equally worthy of 
notice. Four small engines are shown by 
Messrs. Alexander Shanks & Co., of Arbroath. 
One of these is running daily, and drives a 
two-pole continuous current dynamo. The 
engine is of the vertical compound open type, 
giving 22 b.h.p. with steam at Ioo lbs. per 
square inch. The second engine is also ver- 
tical, of the enclosed compound type, with 
forced lubrication, giving 75 b.h.p. with steam 
at 160 lbs. per square inch. The other two 
engines represent the vertical and horizontal 
single cylinder types made by this firm, who 
deserve every credit for the excellent design 
and finish of the machines shown. Besides 
the three-crank engine previously mentioned, 
Messrs. Alley & MacLellan exhibit two others, 
the smaller one of 50 b.h.p., with two pairs of 
cylinders disposed in the vertical tandem style. 
A varied collection of machinery is provided 
by Messrs, Clarke, Chapman, & Co., of Gates- 
head, amongst them being a small electric 
lighting set and a number of mechanical and 
electrical appliances, chiefly suitable for steam- 
ships. An extremely ingenious tool we noticed 
was a portable electric drill attached to a 
clamp, and driven from the motor by a flexible 
shaft. Messrs. Duncan Stewart & Co. of 
Glasgow, show an internal combustion engine 
of entirely novel design, in which pulverised 
coal is employed as fuel. Unfortunately, 
this interesting motor was not exhibited 
in working order, and the visitors had there- 
fore no opportunity of judging for them- 
selves as to the merits of the most recent 
attempt to develop the power latent in coal 
without the wasteful intervention of a separate 
furnace, water, and steam pipes. An air com- 
pressor on the same stand is driven bya ver- 
tical inverted compound engine with Meyer 
cut-off valves and using steam at any pressure 
up to 150 lbs. Headech’s “ Heavy Oil” motor 
is another engine shown by Messrs. D. Stewart 
& Co., specially designed for the propulsion of 
waggons and other vehicles used for the 
transportation of heavy merchandise. Ordi- 
nary paraffin oil is used asthe source of power, 
and the engine will develop 20 b.h.p. on a 
consumption of one pint of paraffin per horse 
power per hour. An arrangement of electri- 
cally driven Weston type centrifugal machines, 
and an electrically driven Stewart’s carbonic 
— refrigerator are shown at the same 
stand. 

One of the most important exhibits in the 
Machinery Hall is that of Messrs. Mather & 
Platt, of Salford. This is divided into four 
distinct classes, the first comprising bleaching 
apparatus of different kinds ; the secondrelating 
to filters and the purification of sewage, to 
which we directed attention in a previous 
article, and in this class there is also a working 
model explanatory of the Archbutt-Deeley 
water-softening apparatus, which has been 
very successfully used for the treatment of 
public water supplies, and of water to be 
applied in various industrial operations. The 
third section comprises engines and electrical 
apparatus. Two compound open-type vertical 
engines may be seen, each priving a multi- 
polar generator, the larger plant having a 
capacity of 135 kilowatts, and the smaller of 
70 kilowatts ; there is also a small high-speed 
engine and dynamo of unique design for an 
output of 200 volts, I15 amperes, equalling 23 
kilowatts as normal working load. Messrs. 
Mather & Platt’s patent high-lift centrifugal 
pumps are shown in two sizes; the first, 
capable of discharging 210 gallons per 
minute against a head of 70 ft., is driven 
by an electric motor having an _ output 
of 13 b.h.p. when running at 1,400 revolutions 
per minute, and the second, capable of dis- 
charging 1,250 gallons per minute against a 
head of 95 ft., is direct-coupled to a multipolar 
motor having an output of 50 b.h.p. when 
running at 700 revolutions per minute. Both 
these sets are admirable examples of design 
and workmanship. Another pump isof the three- 
throw variable stroke type, capable of delivering 
2,500 gallons per hour against a pressure of 
180 lbs., and the special feature of this machine 
is that the motor runs at a constant speed, the 





delivery of water being regu'ated entirely by 





—<—a 
varying the stroke of the plungers, By thi 
arrangement the waste of power occurring 
when resistance is inserted in the main circyjt 
for varying the speed of the motor is alto 
gether avoided. A large generator is ey. 
hibited as an exampie of eight now i ‘ 
course of construction for the Salford cn 
poration tramways and lighii.¢, This 
generator is of striking and massive design 
weighing fully 50 tons, which is double 
that of any similar appliance in the Exhibition 
Several electric motors from 4 bhp, to 
46 b.h.p. are shown on the same stand, an 
engine-driven turbine pump of very compact 
design, a self-contained portable electric drili 
in which the spindle is direct gear driven 
from the motor shaft, and an “ Aspinall’s” 
electric conveyor, which is Practically an 
electric locomotive and crane combined. "The 
fourth section of Messrs. Mather & Platt’s 
exhibit is chiefly devoted to fire appliances 
Of these the Grinnell automatic sprinkler js 
well known to our readers, and so also are 
some of the other appliances in the section 
Messrs. Mather & Platt’s armoured self. 
closing fire-doors are certainly constructed 
on common-sense principles, and deserve 
the success to which they have attained, 
Messrs. D. Bruce Peebles & Co., of Edin. 
burgh, are a comparatively new firm, whose 
works are equipped, we are happy to say, with 
equally modern machine tools and _labour- 
saving appliances for the manufacture of elec. 
trical apparatus. In addition to the motor and 
dynamo mentioned in the early part of these 
notes, a considerable amount of their other 
electrical machinery is on view. All the 
exhibits of this firm combine symmetrical 
design with good workmanship, and a visit to 
their stand will be by no means a waste of 
time. The General Electric Company and 
Messrs. Verity have each a good assortment 
of standard fittings, lamps, switches, switch- 
boards, and kindred appliances; and the 
Sturtevant Engineering Company show 
samples of the Cutler-Hammer automatic 
motor starting and controlling rheostat, an 
appliance which is much in favour with elec- 
trical engineers. 

Pumping machinery is a prominent feature 
of the Glasgow Exhibition, and one of the 
most important exhibits is that of Messrs. 
Tangyes. An excellent example of pumping 
plant for dock work is the principal object on 
the stand of this firm. It has been built for 
use at the Hebburn Graving Dock, and com- 
prises two centrifugal pumps and two direct 
coupled engines, the total capacity being a 
delivery of three-quarters of a million cubic 
feet of water per hour against a head of 35ft. 
Each pump is 6ft. diameter, the suction and 
delivery pipes being 3 ft. 9 in. internal diameter. 
A smaller set of pumps intended for drainage 
work is worth inspection, as also is a very 
well made working model of the pumping 
engines now being built for the Hastings Cor- 
poration Waterworks. In that installation 
there will be two sets of pumps, including two 
well pumps and triple ram pumps in the 
engine-room, driven by two triple expansion 
vertical engines. The well pumps are to be 
capable of lifting 90,000 gallons of w«ter per 
hour from a depth of about 250ft., and of dis- 
charging this quantity through a mechanical 
filter working at 10lbs. per square inch. The 
engine-room pumps will deliver 80,000 gallons 
of water per hour through rather more than 
54 miles of 16-in. main with a total rise of 
515ft. One of the Tangye gas engines 18 
shown on the stand, but this does not call for 
any special remark. 1A 

An exhibit that constitutes quite a distinctive 
feature in the Machinery Hall is that of the 
well-known firm of Messrs. G. & J. Weir, of 
Glasgow. Something more has been attempted 
in this case than the mere collection of @ 
number of utilitarian appliances. Those who 
are acquainted with the productions to which 
we refer are aware of their mechanical excel- 
lence, but every visitor to the Exhibition now 
has ample opportunity of appreciating the 
artistic taste evidenced in the arrangement 0 
the display made by this firm. The main 
exhibit is situated at the level of the gallery in 
the Hall, and on the floor level isa concrete 
reservoir 40 ft. long. From this water 18 
drawn by two Weir pumps and discharged 
into a lead-lined tank 8 ft. above the reservoir 
water level. This tank is arranged so that the 
water continuously flows over the front edge 
into the reservoir beneath, thus forming a 
cascade 40 ft. wide, which at night is illuminate 





by coloured felectric lights, Many of the 
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pumps and other appliances exhibited, both at 
work and at rest, are intended for marine use, 
but several of them are of general interest. 
Amongst the latter we may cite a standard 
tandem compound feed pump for electric 
jight station duty, various sizes of standard 
differential type pumps, and of standard boiler 
feed pumps. The Pulsometer Engineering 
Company, of London, present for examina- 
tion a very excellent display of their varied 
manufactures. Naturally the “ Pulsometer” 
steam pump itself occupies a prominent posi- 
tion, and this ingenious appliance is repre- 
sented by a series ranging in capacity from the 
smallest, with a capacity of 900 gallons per 
hour, to one with a duty of 52,000 gallons in the 
same time. Readily set to work in almost any 
situation, easily shifted, and almost universal 
in its applications, the “ Pulsometer” has fully 
justified its claim to recognition by engineers, 
architects, builders, contractors, and all who 
have occasion to lift water from one place to 
another. The horizontal ‘“‘ Deane”’ and vertical 
“Deane” sinking pumps are also handy 
and serviceable machines. A “Torrent” 
filter, of the so-called ‘ mechanical” type, 
finds a place on the same stand, and is 
undoubtedly a valuable adjunct to industrial 
establishments of different kinds, as by its 
employment river or other impure water may 
be rendered clear and fit for use in manu- 
facturing processes or for feeding steam 
boilers. Apparatus for the purification of 
water for use in land and marine boilers is to 
be seen in various stands. For instance, Messrs. 
Railton & Campbell exhibit their “corrugated 
and ringed” feed-water filters, which have 
been largely adopted in electric-light stations, 
and interesting exhibits of a similar character 
are made by Mr. James Davie, of Glasgow, 
and the Harris Patent Feed Water Filters, of 
Greenock, the latter firm also showing the 
Harris-Anderson automatic water softener. 
Morison’s feed water heater, cleaner, and air- 
extractor, made by Messrs. Richardsons, West- 
garth, & Co., of Hartlepool, is another appli- 
ance of interest. Zschoecke’s water-cooling 
tower, for which Messrs. Doherty & Donat, 
of Manchester, are the sole licensees, includes 
an ingenious arrangement of patent hurdles 
with “dripping noses,” and has been adopted 
in thirty-five electric light stations in diffe- 
rent parts of the world. Messrs. John Turn- 
bull, Jun., & Sons, of Glasgow, have a stand 
on which their “ Hercules” turbine is shown, 
this machine being recognised as one of the 
most satisfactory water motors for electrical 
and other industrial purposes. Messrs. Lan- 
caster & Tonge, of Manchester, have a good 
show of their specialities, including the Lan- 
caster trap, which is probably the most reliable 
and satisfactory steam trap of its class. Raw- 
hide pinions are shown by Messrs. George 
Angus & Co., of Newcastle, together with 
specimens of leather belting. Raw-hide gearing 
is perfectly noiseless in action, and is therefore 
very suitable for employment in buildings 
where the working of lift or other machinery 
ordinarily constitutes an annoyance to the 
inmates, Architects as well as engineers may 
frequently make use of flexible steam tubing 
such as that exhibited by the United Flexible 
Metallic Tubing Company, of London. Apart 
from the Exhibition buildings themselves there 
are not many stands devoted to structural 
work, but the small pavilion erected in the 
Machinery Hall by Pease’s Tubular Construc- 
tion Company, of Darlington, should on no 
account be overlooked. The form of con- 
struction involved enables the ironwork to be 
put together without skilled labour, without 
perforations in the metal sheets. Cambered 
cm bring the sheets into firm contact with 
i. wcbraecce, and the lap between the sheets 
utely close. Pease’s patent steel floor 
me are also recommended to attention. 
- «hero of flooring is very readily laid, and 
pat pore can be filled with concrete or 
se ey may be automatically filled with 
p> . in the event of fire breaking out. As 
rn x t be expected, Messrs. Walter Macfarlane} 
os ys trtigene, ng are very much in evidence, 
tthe vie in the Machinery Hall is 
Messrs. P. & W. Maclellan, of Glasgov 

& =. ie is , , V; 
wae . — Machinery Avenue, a fullsize 
ro of furnet's tubular fire-resisting floor ; 
in th we Samples of floor troughing, as used 
in the Concert Hall, are exhibited by Messrs 
Alexander Findla eC ibited by Messrs. 
same indlay 0., of Motherwell. The 
pn a mana was adopted, it may be re- 

In passing, in the roof of the Great 
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several fine displays of constructional iron and 
steel in the Machinery Hall, amongst them 
being those of Messrs. A. J. Stewart & Menzies, 
Glasgow ; David Colville & Sons, Motherwell ; 
the Steel Company of Scotland ; the Glengar- 
nock Iron and Steel Company; the British 
Griffin Chilled Iron and Steel Company, of 
Barrow ; and the British Hydraulic Foundry 
Company. At the stand of the last-named are 
shown several rings of different diameters 
illustrative of the linings for tubular railway 
and other tunnels. Stone-breaking plant is 
represented by Messrs. Robert Broadbent & 
Son, of Stalybridge, whose machines are fur- 
nished with manganese steel jaws and a new 
draw-back motion. A fair selection of brick- 
making machinery is placed on view by Mr. 
Thomas C. Fawcett, of Leeds, but attracts 
comparatively little attention owing to the fact 
that it is not shown in operation. 

We now come to appliances for elevating 
and conveying, foremost among which are 
those of the New Conveyor Company, of 
Birmingham, intended for industrial under- 
takings. The Crompton atmospheric ash-hoist. 
may be seen at work in the boiler department 
of the Exhibition where it is used for lifting 
and discharging all the ashes from the furnaces. 
This hoist is noiseless in action, and although 
hitherto chiefly adopted in marine work, it 
might be advantageously applied to land 
boilers. Messrs. Pickerings, of Stockton-on- 
Tees, show examples of their well-known 
elevators for buildings; and Messrs. A. & P. 
Steven have a very complete installation of 
lifts at work, including hydraulic and electric 
elevators for passengers and goods. Messrs. 
Henry Pooley & Son exhibit automatic 
weighbridges of different kinds, as well as an 
assortment of scales of various descriptions. 
The Bundy time recorder and the Rochester 
time recorder, shown: by the International 
Time Recording Company, of London, should 
be specially interesting to builders and con- 
tractors. Messrs. Watson, Laidlaw, & Co., of 
Glasgow, are makers of sugar machinery of 
several kinds, but they are best known 
in connexion with the “ Weston”’ centrifugals 
and hydro-extractors, of which different types 
are to be seen on their stand. The water- 
driven type of hydro-extractor was specially 
designed for public institutions, and has been 
extensively adopted by the Glasgow Corpora- 
tion in baths and other municipal buildings. 
Messrs. Thomas Bradford & Co., of Man- 
chester, and Messrs. D. & J. Tullis, of Glasgow, 
each exhibit steam laundry machinery in con- 
siderable variety. Amongst refrigerating and 
ice-making plant we noticed two interesting 
installations in operation, by Messrs. J. and E. 
Hall, of Dartford, and Messrs. L. Sterne & Co., 
of Glasgow, representing the rival “ carbonic” 
and “ammonia” processes. 

Heating and ventilating apparatus is for the 
greater part contained in a separate pavilion 
at the end of Machinery Avenue, but there are 
several kindred exhibits in the Machinery 
Hall. Messrs. James Stott & Co., of Oldham, 
have examples of air propellers, ventilating 
appliances, and gas governors ; the Sun Fan 
Co., of Bradford, whose specialty is venti- 
lating and drying, show an “unbreakable” 
fan driven by belt, and one of the same 
kind direct driven by an enclosed electric 
motor ; the James Keith and Blackman Co., of 
London, exhibit a Keith’s python hot water 
boiler of exceptionally large dimensions, a 
72-in. Blackman electric fan, and a large belt- 
driven fan ; the Sturtevant Engineering Ccm- 
pany and James Gibb & Son are also exhibi- 
tors of ventilating fans and kindred apparatus. 
Thwaites Brothers, of Bradford, show 
several types of the well-known Root’s blower, 
of which they were the original licencees in 
this country. Machines of the kind are 
largely used in connexion with forges and 
foundry cupolas, and are illustrated at the 
Exhibition by a blower driven direct by a 
compound tandem engine, a belt-driven and a 
motor-driven blower. Other examples of the 
firm’s work are two centrifugal pumping- 
engines, both of them in operation. Hot-water 
boilers, radiators, &c., are exhibited by several 
firms. Amongst those are the American 
Radiator Company, of London, and Messrs. 
Richard Crittal & Co., of London. Wood- 
working machinery has not received much 
attention at the Exhibition, although there 
are two fairly complete collections, one by 
Messrs. John McDowell & Sons, of Johnstone, 
and the other by Messrs. Kirchner & Co., of 
London. Cook’s patent guards for wood- 
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Cook & Sons, of Glasgow and Sheffield, are 
very practical and efficient appliances. The 
types shown are intended for circular saws, 
moulding machines, and planing machines. 
Engineer’s machine tools are present in great 
variety—in fact, all the leading British makers, 
as well as most of the importers of Ameri- 
can tools, are in evidence either in the 
Machinery Hall or in outside pavilions. 
Probably the most interesting of such 
exhibits are those relating to the use of com- 
pressed air for boring, drilling, chiseling, and 
riveting. Most of the tools adapted for these 
purposes are to be seen in actual operation, 
demonstrating very effectively the superiority 
of modern methods in aid of structural and 
other work. Several small buildings in the 
Machinery Avenue are devoted to acetylene 
apparatus, and artificial lighting is further 
exemplified by the high-pressure system of 
incandescent gas lighting. It is claimed by 
the exhibitors, the Water Motor and Auto- 
matic Liquid Elevator Company, of London, 
that by this method ten times the amount of 
light can be obtained from gas that would be 
produced in the ordinary way. Two of the 
company’s compressors, capable of supplying 
12,000 cubic feet of gas per hour are employed 
to furnish the pressure necessary for the high- 
pressure installation in the grounds of the 
Glasgow Exhibition. The results obtained are 
certainly remarkable, and there ought to be a 
considerable future for the system. 

In closing our remarks upon machinery at 
the Glasgow Exhibition, we may say that 
although many well-known firms are notice- 
ably absent, there is nevertheless a very fair 
representation of the engineering industries of 
the United Kingdom. Scotland is naturally 
well to the front so far as the number of 
exhibitors is concerned, whilst in point of 
excellence both England and Scotland show 
conclusively that the reputation earned by our 
country in the past is still being worthily 
maintained. 
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Many years before Gwilt gladdened the 
heart and lightened the labour of architectural 
students, there were efforts made by other 
lexicographers to bring the technical terms 
used by architects and builders into a consecu- 
tive list ; that is to say, long before the publica- 
tion of Gwilt’s “ Encyclopzdia of Architec- 
ture,” with its good glossary, a certain Richard 
Neve was in the field with a smaller volume 
wherein he set down, alphabetically, all the 
technical words he could include between an 
abacus and a zopissa, extending his explana- 
tions of some of them in an encyclopzdical 
fashion. This work was eventually enlarged 
and corrected, and a third edition of it appeared 
in 1736. As it has become a custom among 
some of our contemporaries to take down old 
books from the shelves in their libraries and 
descant upon their contents, a glance at the 
information collected in this one may not come 
amiss or be considered out of the way. A plan 
and elevation of the Earl of Burlington’s 
house at Chiswick were chosen for a frontis- 
piece ; and the title-page sets forth that it was 
“The City and Country Purchaser’s and 
Builder’s Dictionary, or the Complete Builder’s 
Guide,” and contained “an explanation of all 
the terms of art used by workmen, as also 
what is necessary to be known in the art of 
building, as well by gentlemen as artificers of 
every denomination.” Further on it ciaims to 
be “very useful to gentlemen, to workmasters 
and workmen, in the making of bargains, con- 
tracts, or computations relating to any part of 
a building ;” and that it was originally written 
and compiled by Richard Neve, Philomath. 
It was printed for six booksellers, who doubt- 
less shared the risk of the venture. The first 
edition must have met with a good sale, for 
before the third was undertaken two rival 
volumes made their appearance that had in- 
corporated a great part of Mr. Neve’s observa- 
tions and experiences, to the great indignation 
of the six booksellers mentioned, whose names 
were Sprint, Brown, Osborn, Birt, Linton, and 
Wilde, some of which are familiar to us 
through other associations. 

Mr. Richard Neve refers to a previous author, 
Mr. Sebastian Le Clerc, as an authority for the 
range of subjects necessary for any one to 
study to “procure him a genius, an accuracy 
and a good taste,” as well as to the authors of 
older times, such as Pliny, Vitruvius, and 
Palladio. He mentions several persons then 
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ence as to prices and methods, either in their 
works or in correspondence, or conversation, 
and thus we learn something of the identity of 
individuals who have now ‘long passed away, 
and into whose labours we may be said to have 
entered. For instance, he mentions the in- 
genious surveyor, Mr. R, Hooke, who caused 
water to be thrown over each course of brick- 
work in the building of the College of 
Physicians in Warwick-lane. A Mr. Wing 
gave him the current prices of materials in 
Rutlandshire, which differed very much from 
those furnished him by Mr. Leybourne, of 
London. A Mr. Switzer was his authority for 
Wiltshire facts. He mentions a method 
of surveying practised by Mr. Ventres 
Mandays, and experiments by Dr. Halley 
(levelling by means of the barometer) and 
Dr. Derham. Mr. Miller, of Chelsea, the 
author of a gardeners’ dictionary, is often 
quoted for his opinion concerning trees and 
timber. If there should be any descendants 
of these worthies at the present day, they 
may be glad to hear of the consideration in 
which they were held. It was only thirteen 
years before that Sir Christopher Wren was 
buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral, with the proud 
word circumspice on his tombstone in the 
crypt. It was just about the time that Johnson 
and Garrick resolved to try their fortunes in 
London, and twenty years before the publica- 
tion of Johnson’s own dictionary. Pope and 
Swift were still living, and Horace Walpole 
had not then begun his Parliamentary career, 
nor inaugurated the revival of Gothic architec- 
ture at Strawberry Hill. An Act of Parlia- 
ment had been passed not very long before 
that required all water from the tops of houses, 
balconies, and pent-houses to be conveyed by 
“party pipes” into channels under a penalty 
of 10]. for non-compliance. 

As we turn over the pages, to which time 
has given an incomparable tint, we come to 
many quaint expressions. For example, in one 
place our author tells us that light is God’s 
eldest daughter, and in another that it is better 
to be too little for a day (in planning a house) 
than too big for a year, and easier to borrow a 
brace of chambers of your neighbours for a 
night than a bag of money for a twelvemonth. 
He tells us that a weather-cock was often called 
a beggar-man in those days, and writes of the 
sky as the cope of Heaven. In building he 
says :—“ Let not the front of your house look 
asquint on a stranger, but accost him right at 
the entrance.” And concerning timber and 
trees, he says it is worth every builder’s while 
to get Spenser’s lines about trees to heart, and 
gives them in full, A’ gnomon was calleda 
cock o’ the dial. 

It is, however, to more practical items in his 
experience that we would call attention. He 
tells us that one Rubble, a mason in Rootham, 
in Kent, had offered to teach a thatcher, for a 
small matter, how to thatch a roof so that no 
mouse or rat could get into it, but that the 
thatcher, thinking the secret would be of no 
use to him, declined to purchase it. The 
Rootham mason assured him he knew a 
thatcher who had 4d. a square yard 
more than the usual price for doing it in this 
particular manner. But still the thatcher 
declined the offer, ‘‘ This,” says Neve, simply, 
“is a thing worth inquiring after.” Wages, of 
course, were on a different scale from those of 
the present day. He makes out various bills for 
the instruction of his readers, and from these 
we glean that a bricklayer and his labourer 
would lay about a thousand bricks in a day, 
but if very efficient as many as twelve or 
thirteen hundred. Fora day’s work for him- 
self, or the master, he puts down 3s., for the 
man 2s, 6d., and for the labourer Is. 8d. 
The price of the bricks differed, too. 
Mr. Wing reported they were only 12s. 
per thousand at the kiln in Rutlandshire ; and 
Mr, Leybourne never knew them to be cheaper 
than 9s. nor dearer than 18s. in London. In 
Sussex and Kent Mr. Neve knew them to 
be sold for 16s, a thousand, though at 
some places, where they lay them two 
or three miles distant, they were 20s. The 
price of making the bricks is thus told :— 
“In the country their usual price is 6d. 
per thousand for the moulder, the bearer-off 
hath 4d., and he that tempers the earth ready 
for use hath qd. per thousand, and he that digs 
it hath 6d. per thousand. For making the 
earth ready (after it is digged, the digging not 
being reckoned into the making), moulding, 
bearing-off, &c., and burning, their usual price 
is 5s, per thousand.” In the city there was a 
division of work into tiling, walling, chimney- 
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‘work, and paving ; but in the country a brick- 


layer was generally a mason and a plasterer, 
too. Materials in some items are altogether 
changed from those in use in 1736. Wooden 
pipes for the conveyance of water were then 
the alternative of the expense of leaden ones. 
The best kind were made of oak and cost 
2os. a yard, or half the price of lead; 
but, says Mr. Neve, “iron pipes are 
mow growing into vogue.” Pipes made of 
alder were the cheapest of all; they were 
bored for about 1od. or 12d. per yard, but 
‘being necessarily small, were not strong 
‘enough to bear much force, and were con- 
sequently only available for gentle streams or 
‘small springs and short distances. The pump- 
‘makers about London, he says, made use of fir 
for pipes ; but elm was stronger, and it might 
ibe cut down, hewed, or bored from 8d. 
to 20d. a yard, “5d. or 6d. a yard boring 
‘being a sufficient allowance.” He also men- 
tions square pipes made of elm plank as 
resulting in less waste in cutting. He says 
nothing about the divining-rod as a means 
of discovering water, but recommends the 
following proceeding in searching for 
springs :—“ If you lie down on the ground, in 
places where you would seek for them, before 
the sun rises, and having placed your chin as 
close as you can, till it is, as it were, propped 
by the earth, so that the adjacent country 
may be plainly seen (the reason of this 
posture is, that by this position the light will 
not wander any higher than it ought): If you 
keep your chin unmoved, it will give a certain 
definition, and true level of the parts where 
you are plac’d, and in those places where you 
see vapours gathering themselves together 
and rising up into the air, there you may dig ; 
for this sign never happens in a dry place.” 
Further on he remarks that there is not a more 
certain sign of water in the world than when 
the alder tree grows naturally in a place. But 
we pause to consider the water-seeker of those 
days taking off his three-cornered hat, and 
smart with his rufiles, buckles, wig or queue, 
getting himself into the position indicated 
above. 

Our author relates there was an attempt to 
introduce saw-mills driven by wind and water, 
as in Holland and other places abroad, but 
Parliament interposed for the sake of the 
families that would have been impoverished 
by the loss of the hand labour. “By this 
means,” says our author, “‘an useful improve- 
ment is not only lost to the kingdom, but 
foreigners are thereby enabled to underwork 
and undersell us in all sorts of building mate- 
rials that require the saw. Much better would 
it have been, as we humbly presume to think, 
if the Parliament, at the expense of the publick, 
provided for the poor families some other way 
that would have yielded them equivalent 
maintenance for life, and suffer’d the public to 
reap the advantage of the improvement ; and 
every builder might have been tax’d what he 
would have sav’d by the mill-sawing, towards 
their provision. And as no more thana small 
limited number should have been brought up 
to the business for the future, this charge 
would have soon been over.” The price of 
sawing up oak varied from 2s. 8d. to 3s. 6d. per 
100 superficial feet. The sawing of ash and 
beech was rather more, in some places touching 
4s. per 1ooft. An experienced sawyer told him 
they sometimes cut ship-planks for Ios. the 
load. The lowest rate in Sussex was 6s. the 
load, but as they built at Tunbridge Wells it 
was 7s. 6d. or 8s. 

Of glass, our author describes ten kinds : 
Crown, made at Ratcliff and Lambeth; 
French ; German, two sorts, white and green ; 
Dutch ; Newcastle; Staffordshire; Bristol, 
looking-glass ; Jealous, or wrinkled, so that 
One cannot distinctly see what is done on the 
other side of it; and Woolwich glass. The 
Ratcliff Crown glass was od. per ft., and when 
wrought in lead and set up Is. 6d. The 
Lambeth variety was 8d. in squares and 
Is. 4d. when wrought and set up in windows. 
Mr. Leybourne gave kis experience that the 
price of Newcastle glass was uncertain, 
because when coal was plentiful it was cheap, 
and when coal was scarce it became dearer. 
A London glazier, however, stated that the 
most common price of it was 34s. per case. 
Woolwich glass, by reason of some discourage- 
ment, ceased to be made. 

The prevalence of diamond panes is indi- 
cated in the association of lead with the glass 
in many of the computations given. “ For 
taking down quarry-glass and soddering it 





anew, and banding and setting up again, the 


usual price is 1d. per foot ; but if it be in 
churches where they say they have usualy 
more banding, &c., their price is 2d. per foot 
They have also 2d. per foot for taking down, 
scouring, soddering, banding, and setting yp 
again the old-fashion’d work, which is com. 
posed of pieces of glass of different sizes ang 
figures.” 
Some of the definitions in their simplicity 
remind us of that famous chapter on snakes jn 
Ireland. The word dial, for instance, is gaiq 
to represent what is so well known as to need 
no description. Some, again, tell of consider. 
able confusion. Thus, a confessional is described 
as “a place in churches, under the main altar 
where anciently the bones of deceased martyrs 
and confessors were deposited ;”’ and a steeple 
is said to be “a well-known pile built at the 
west end of a church to hold the bells, &c.” 
It is called a spire when it ends in a sharp 
point, and a tower when otherwise. But there 
is a prescience of possibilities here and there 
that have since come to pass. Neve had 
a thought, he tells us, that something might 
be done in the way of making mantel-pieces, 
mouldings, and architraves, door and window 
frames of similar materials out of which bricks 
were made. “If men of this profession,” he 
goes on, “would set their minds to contrive 
some good composition of earth, and a way to 
manage it well in moulding, burning, &c, 
But, the more is the pity, men of this profes- 
sion too generally partake of the materials 
they work upon.” Probably, if he saw the use 
now made of terra-cotta he would be less dis. 
dainful of the characteristics of brick-burners, 
A touch, too, here and there, tells of innovations 
then making their way. More than once he 
refers to the new custom of placing closets in 
rooms. Painted wainscot he speaks of as now 
so much used. He dwells, too, on the import- 
ance of a healthy situation for a house, quoting 
Dr. Fuller, a prebend of Sarum, who put it 
forcibly that air being a dish one feeds on 
every minute, it had need be salubrious. 
We may gather that cisterns were con- 
sidered to be well-placed in cellars; and 
that for a basin or reservoir the clay should 
be first well wrought with the hands and then 
trodden in with the naked feet. In connexion 
with the ornamental rose, he tells of that 
custom among the ancients of placing a rose 
on the ceiling of rooms where they met for 
companionship, to intimate that all restraint 
might be laid aside with the certainty that 
nothing said there would be repeated else- 
where, and remarks, somewhat cynicaily, “we 
all know people who ought to meet under the 
influence of the symbol.” . 
There is but little difference observable in 
the spelling of most of the words used in 
technicalities. The skreen is now the screen, 
of course, just as the spaw is now the spa. 
Stuck has lengthened out to stucco nowadays. 
Speaking of statues, Neve says :—‘ Several 
statues are made in stuck. These figures are 
for the ornament of ceilings, frieses, and 
cornices. As to the making of figures, the 
first thing is to form the soul of plaster, 
and when this psychological feat is pet- 
formed, then the soul is covered with 
stuck, for which the workman had proper 
tools. A contemporary tone may be noticed 
in the mention of the ingenious Mr. Allen 
(people were often ingenious in those days), 
who lived in Bath, and owned the quarries 
there. Neve says he was justly esteemed an 
honour to the Bath, but he should say the less 
of him and his quarries because they are so 
well known to the politest part of the king- 
dom, “who have now two inducements for 
going to Bath; the first, the wonderful and 
salutiferous waters that have justly renowned 
that place for so many ages ; and the other, 
the surprising effects of this gentlemans ¢X- 
traordinary genius which appear 1M = 
works and inventions we have mentione¢ 
(for lifting and conveying stone), and others 
that are still every year rising under his direc- 
tion, to engage the admiration of the caries, 
And as we close the embrowned ee 
put it back in its place, and give a glance o of 
still glossy chestnut-hued cover, we csage 
the beaux and belles of Bath before MIS 
Austen set them down in black and whe 
Beau Brummel ordered the rules and regu’ 
tions of the assemblies ; and still more By 
thatchers, bricklayers, and ill-paid Dit 
makers, masons, plasterers, smiths, carpen es: 
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laziers, slaters (Neve makes no mention © 
Welsh slates, though he notices a difference 
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onky used for summer-houses and banqueting- 
a gardens as being light and lasting), 
: = (he calls them “tylers”), who helped to 
9 pigs more workaday world so long 

; and most of all, perhaps, of the self*| congregation of Welsh Methodists at Mile End. 


WELSH CALVINISTIC METHODIST 
CHAPEL. 
Tus chapel was erected last year for the 


s ‘ : : 
Po inaaarg the lexicographical Neve, | The front towards the Mile End-road occupies 
Miller. » aaa: \ Neh Leybourne, Switzer, and | the site of three old houses. The central open- 
quoted in the Re rise ‘by-the-bye, is still|ing gives access to the ground floor of the 
of the present = a le books on gardening | chapel ; the two side openings to staircases 
Rinse of Gate y. Linnaeus styled him the | leading to the galleries. The chapel itself is 
sane ins hie-can ae The Chelsea Gardens | lit by a large octagonal lantern light in the 
e from 1722 to 1771.  S.W. | roof. It provides accommodation for about 
|400 people. At the back is a large 
vestry, with lavatories, &c., and a large yard 
at present unbuilt upon, but on which it-is pro- 
to erect schoolrooms and 
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Pegs Dovtrox & Co., LiMITED.—The Kin 
Limited ~ P sag essa to Messrs. Doulton & Co., | : 
polterles and . e title “ Royal” in describing their posed at some time 

anufactures. ¢lassrooms. The contractors 
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YOVING AND MALL ARCHITECTS =, 


work generally were Messrs. Falkner & Sons, 
Ossory-road, Old Kent-road, S.E.; the terra 
cotta was supplied by the Burmantofts Com- 
pany ; the steel work was carried out by Messrs. 
Fawcett & Co. ; and the heating apparatus was 
provided by Messrs. Haden & Sons. The work 
was carried out from the plans and under the 
superintendence of the architects, Messrs. 
Young & Hall, Southampton-street, Blooms- 


bury, W.C. ert 3 


APPOINTMENT.—Mr. Reginald Brown has been 
appointed Surveyor and Engineer to the Southall- 
Norwood Urban District Council. He was selected 
from over 100 applicants. Mr. Brown was for two 
and a half years Chief Surveyor, Stoke Newington ; 
six years chief Assistant-Surveyor, Ealing; and 
about two years Assistant-Surveyor, Brentferd. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION : 
FIFTH SUMMER VISIT. 


A visit of the Architectural Association took 
place on the 24th inst. to Cambridge, the main 
object of the visit being to see Mr. H. T. Hare’s 
new Presbyterian College. On arriving in the 
town, the party immediately proceeded by way 
of Trinity College to the building, which is 
situated in Madingley-road and was erected 
two years ago. Mr. H. T. Hare kindly accom- 
panied the members, who were received at the 
building by Mr. William Saint, the contractor, 
and Mr. Smieton, the Bursar. At 1 o’clock the 
members were hospitably entertained by Mr. 
Saint in the large dining hall, by permission of 
the college authorities, and afterwards, under 
the guidance of Mr. Hare and Mr. Saint, 
inspected the building. It has been erected 
for the Presbyterian Church of England, and 
is called “ Westminster College.” At present, 
accommodation is provided for only twenty-six 
graduates, but Mr. Hare has arranged for 
future extension and also for achapel. For 
the time being, part of the library is used for 
this purpose. 

The main buildings consist of Principal’s 
house, dining-hall, with kitchen and offices, 
suites of rooms for students, and a large com- 
mon-room. The library and combination- 
room are on the first floor. In the grounds are 
two houses for professors. The garden and 
terrace were designed by the architect and the 
main entrance has now some stone gate-piers 
and high wrought-iron gates. A full descrip- 
tion, with plans and elevations, appeared in 
our issue of May 15, 1897, so that a detailed 
account is not necessary. 

Before leaving, the members were enter- 
tained to tea by the Bursar. Then the party 
walked along the “Backs” to the Trinity 
Library, and then Kings College Chapel was 
visited. A move was then made to Pembroke, 
to see the library, and also the new work by 
George Gilbert Scott. From there the mem- 
bers went to the New Geological Museum, 
which, by the courtesy of the architect, Mr. 
T. G. Jackson, R.A., was open for their in- 
spection. This building was illustrated in our 
issue of May 12, 1900, but only part is being 
proceeded with at present; when finished 
it will have frontages to three streets. It 
is being erected as a memorial to the late 
Professor Sidgwick, a statue of whom, by Mr. 
Onslow Ford, R.A., will be placed in the 
building. The roof is not yet on, so that in- 
ternally there was not much of interest to see. 
Mr. Robert Edwards, the clerk of the works, 
conducted the members over and explained 
the various points of interest. Externally, it is 
of brick with stone dressings. The bricks are 
from the Crawley district of Sussex. The 
contractor is Mr. W. Sindall, of Cambridge. 

The party then visited Peterhouse and looked 
at the windows in the chapel, the one over the 
altar being a copy of Rubens’ famous picture 
of the Crucifixion which is at Antwerp. The 
side windows are filled with glass from 
Munich, depicting various Biblical incidents. 
More interesting, perhaps, to the members were 
the very fine windows in the hall and combina- 
tion-room, some of them designed by Sir E. 
Burne-Jones, and all executed by the late Mr. 
William Morris, who also is responsible for the 
decoration and carpets in these rooms. As 
there was still time, visits were made to 
Emmanuel and Queen’s, and the party then left 
for London. The members much appreciated 
Mr. Hare’s kindness in personally showing 
them not only his own work, but the various 
colleges visited. The arrangements of the 
visit were made by Messrs. W. H. Raffles and 
F. D, Clapham, 
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LLOYDS REGISTRY OF SHIPPING. 
if 


fm HIS building has been erected for 
ly: Lloyds Register of British and 
Foreign Shipping. Itis situated in, and 
forms a feature of, Fenchurch-street, and the 
new street named Lloyds-avenue. 

The whole of the two elevations is faced 
with Portland stone, the sculptured work being 
from the designs of Mr. G. Frampton, A.R.A., 
and the ornamental carving by Mr. J. E. 
Taylerson. 

The boardroom is 47 ft. by 28 ft., and has an 
elliptical ceiling carried by marble columns, 
between which is inlaid mahogany panelling. 
rhe ceiling is being decorated by Mr. Gerald 
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Lloyds Registry of Shipping, Fenchurch-street. 
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Moira ; over the principal fireplace is a large | 
marble sculptured panel by Mr. H. A. Pegram. 

The staircase and entrance-hall are lined 
with Devonshire marbles. The staircase has 
on the first floor a bronze and ivory frieze, 
designed and executed by Mr. F. Lynn 
Jenkins—one panel of this frieze occupied a 
prominent position in this year’s Royal 
Academy Exhibition. 

The Committee-room is panelled in English 
oak, and the library in African mahogany with 
inlaid ornament. 

The marble work has been executed by 
Messrs. Burke & Co.and Messrs. Jenkins & 
Sons, of Torquay, and the ornamental plaster- 
ing by Messrs. Jackson & Sons. The general 
contractors for the building were Messrs. 
John Mowlem & Co., and the whole has been 
carried out from the designs and under the 
superintendence of the architect, Mr. T. E. 
Collcutt. 


“THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE.” 
THE illustrations of Houghton, Norfolk; 
mural fountain, Bowood, Wilts ; and details of 
Great Hall, Winchester School, are from 
Messrs. Belcher & Macartney’s ‘‘ Later English 
Renaissance” and are referred to in a review 
of that work on another page. 





CUPOLA, QUEEN'S COLLEGE, OXFORD, 
AND OLD HOUSE, LUDLOW. 
THE cupola to Queen’s College, Oxford, is 





the central one to the outer quad, while the 
old house, Ludlow, is a typical example of 
woodwork in that part of the country. 

EDWIN FORBES. 
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BRISTOL AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


HAVING in their summer meeting last year 
visited the southern part of the county 0! 
Gloucester, and made an incursion into Wilts, 
the members of the Bristol and Gloucestershire 
Archzeological Society made their headquarters 
this year in the eastern portion of their own 
county, and in their excursions took in a dis- 
trictof Worcestershire. The Bristol contingent 
and those from the upper part of the county 
united at Ashchurch on the 2oth inst., and were 
then conveyed to that most interesting town, 
Evesnam. The name is derived from Evees 
ham, “the dwelling on the level wen) 
side,” but traditionally from Eeves, a swineherd, 
whose marvellous narration led to the founda 
tion of the abbey in 7or. He saw, so he 
lated to Ecgwyn, Bishop of Worcester, the 
vision of a lady, whose glory darkened the om, 
and her beauty above that of women, with - 
female attendants. The bishop went in por 
of the apparition and found the lady in 2 pe 
decked with a cross of gold and in ‘. es 
whiter than the lily and more fragrant : ee 
the rose. King Ethelred, when he “" , 
the vision, gave a site, Ecgwyn built St. , he 
Minster, and became the first abbot. 
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f Evesham in I2 e abbey was dese- 
ee by the massacre of the fugitives who fled 
for refuge to it. The tourist of to-day is enabled 
to see a singularly beautiful gate tower and two 
churches standing in the same cemetery, and 
rising from a gentle elevation sloping to the 
meadows which skirt the banks of the Avon. 
The churches of St. Lawrance and All Saints 
were both erected by the inmates of the abbey 
for the inhabitants of the town. As to the 
Benedictine mitred abbey of St. Mary the Vir- 
gin, the church stood immediately south of All 
Saints and south-east of St. Lawrance, so that 
the north-west angle of the nave of the abbey 
church was in a line with the south-east angle 
of the south aisle of St. Lawrance Church. 
Numerous fragments, richly carved and gilt, 
have been found on the site. 

The party first entered the church of 
All Saints, being received by the Rev. J. H. 
Walker, the vicar. Mr. H. A. Prothero 
described some of the features of the church. 
Of the two churches All Saints’ is the larger 
and more architecturally varied. It consists of 
a west porch, west tower, nave, aisles, tran- 
septs, Lichfield chapel, chancel, and vestries. 
Outside, the most unusual feature is the very 
rich sixteenth century west porch, with en- 
trances north and south, a fine moulded west 
window, and very high open parapet. The 
church, about 130 ft. long by 73 ft. at its widest 
part, has an early arch opening into it from the 
porch, on the north side of which is a stoup. 
The nave of four wide bays is divided from the 
aisles by a continuous arcade to the south, 
and three arches with a break and a transeptal 
arch on the north; above which is a low 
clearstory with quatrefoil windows, and the 
whole is covered by a tie-beam roof. The 
great feature of the interior is Abbot Lichfield’s 
Chantry Chapel of Our Lady of St. Ecgwyn. 
The very gorgeous roof of fan tracery is 
worked in two circles, two semi-circles, and 
four quarter-circles. The pendant, a very rich 
one, is in an unusual place at the side against 
the wall. A design of roses surrounds the 
shield and monogram of Clement Lichfield. 
The old altar and reredos have disappeared, 
also the old glass ; otherwise the chapel is un- 
injured. In the church are hung up lists of 
the abbots from St. Ecgwyn to Lichfield and 
his nominal successor, also of the vicars of the 
two parishes from 1535 to 1647, and of the 
united parish from 1662 to the present time. 

St. Lawrance Church, though showing some 
traces of earlier work, is, in the main, a simple 
sixteenth century church, built straight off as 
one now sees it. Its history appears to be that 
it was entirely rebuilt by Abbot Lichfield, and 
perhaps barely finished when the abbey was 
seized. 

When the party had spent an hour in 
Evesham they entered their vehicles and were 
driven to Wickhamford, where they were 
received at the church by the Rev. W. H. Price, 
having passed the Grange, a fine half-timbered 
mansion restored by Lord Sandys. Thechurch 
of Wickhamford consists of a nave, chancel, 
and western tower. The ‘“three-decker,” the 
screen, the western gallery (the front of which 
remains), the seats, and the royal escutcheon 
are all of seventeenth century date. The 
carvings of the Virgin and Holy Child on 
the pulpit are very unusual and very in- 
teresting, considering the date. An inscrip- 
tion says that the church was restored and 
beautified by Lord Sandys, of Ombersley 
Court, in 1841, and it is stated that the pews 
and gallery were brought from a church in 
London by Lord Sandys. On the north side 
of the chancel is a double alabaster monument, 
supported by five pillars and two pilasters, on 
the two slabs of which lie respectively the 
effigies of Sir Edmund and Lady Sandys and 
Edwin Sandys and his wife, Penelope. On 
the front of the tomb are the kneeling figures 
- the sons and daughters, and above are the 
Sures of Faith, Hope, Charity, and Time, and 
Various coats of arms on shields or lozenges. 
On the north side of the sanctuary is a flat 
— to the memory of Penelope Washington, 
‘lata pg gi —_ supposed to be the 

Stars ¢ 5 
the United ba s and stripes on the flag of 
omit Ping Campden was the next place in the 
c €. The town derived its first name from 
re et to buy, and, like Chipping Sodbury and 
'pping Norton, was a market town of some 
Mportance, and a trading centre for Cottes- 
Hea. and Welsh wool. It had a charter from 
igh III. and James I., and grants of fairs, 
a tom the early lords of the manor. The 

°rporation was abolished in 1883. Baptist 





Hicks built Campden House at Kensington in 
1612, and commenced the construction of a 
splendid mansion at Campden in the following 
year. In 1620 he was created Lord Hicks of 
Ilmington, and in 1628 Viscount Campden. 
He died in 1629, and was succeeded as lord of 
the manor and Viscount Campden by his son- 
in-law, Sir Edward Noel, who died at Oxford 
in 1642. During the Civil War, Campden 
House was occupied in turn by the Puritans 
and Royalists, and in 1645 it was destroyed by 
Sir Henry Bard, who had held it for the King. 

There was a meeting at the Town Hall, and 
the Rev. T. Carrington, the vicar, was voted 
into the chair. He said he hoped the Society 
would have pleasant memories of their quaint 
old town, and vacated the chair in favour of 
Alderman Fox. The annual report was read 
by the Rev. Canon Bazeley, and stated that 
there were at present 385 annual members, 
eighty-two life members, and three honorary 
members on the Society’s list, giving a total of 
470 members, as against 409 in July, 1900. The 
income of the Society tor the year ending 
December, 1900, including a _ balance of 
4161. 11s. 34d., was 6641. 12s. 6}d., and the ex- 
penditure for the same period was 2381. 4s. 9d., 
leaving a balance at the Society’s bankers of 
4261. 7s. 94d. on December 31, 1900. From 
that balance, however, should be deducted 
the cost of the Society’s “Transactions” for 
Igo00, the first part of which had been 
issued to the members, and the second 
part would be in their hands in October. 
Volume xxiv., part I., for 1901, would, it was 
hoped, be issued before the end of the year. 
Besides the balance of 426/. 7s. 93d. the Society 
had a funded capital of 632/.3s. tod. The in- 
ve.tigations which were commenced on the 
site of the Cistercian Abbey of St. Mary Hayles 
in 1899 were continued in 1900, and the abbey 
church was carefully excavated under the 
superintendence of Mr. St. Clair Baddeley and 
the general secretary. The excavation had 
been temporarily suspended owing to the sale 
of the Toddington estate, but it was hoped 
that they would be recommenced next year. 
The Council had gladly adopted the suggestion 
of the Congress of Archzological Societies 
that a list of the monumental effigies in Bristol 
and Gloucestershire should be compiled under 
the direction of that Society. The Committee 
nominated the re-election of the President of 
the Council, the Vice-Presidents, and the other 
officers. 

Mr. T. Sherwood Smith moved the re-elec- 
tion of the following gentlemen as members of 
the council, viz., the Rev: J. M. Hall, Canon 
Ellacombe, Mr. G. S. Blakeway, Mr. H. Med- 
land, and Mr. C. H. Dancey. 

Mr. Scears seconded the resolution, which 
was adopted. 

On the motion of Bishop Brownlow, thanks 
were tendered to Alderman Fox for his ser- 
vices as President during the past year. 

Alderman Fox, in acknowledging the com- 
pliment, expressed the great aid he had re- 
ceived from Canon Bazeley. He then said 
that he desired to introduce to them his suc- 
cessor, the Earl of Gainsborough. 

The Earl of Gainsborough then presided. 
He adverted to the changes which had taken 
place in the town, and spoke of it as a centre 
to which wool was brought from the Cots- 
wolds. He was afraid places of that size in 
agricultural districts had not any chance of 
getting beyond their present prosperity. 

The Vicar received the party at the church 
and gave some information as to the building. 
The Church of Campden is said to be dedi- 
cated to St. James. It would seem that this, or 
an earlier church, was dedicated to St. Mary 
the Virgin. It consists of a nave with north 
and south aisles which are continued east- 
wards, and a clearstory, a western tower, anda 
chancel with north chapel, now used as a 
vestry. Below the north side isacrypt. The 
nave has five bays on either side with lofty 
columns. The south chapel of the chancel has 
been used as a burial-place of the Hicks and 
Noel families, and contains four life-sized 
effigies and two busts. The chancel roof is 
said to have been the gift of Sir Baptist Hicks, 
who also was the donor of the Jacobean 
pulpit and the brass eagle. It was he who 
built Campden Howse at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, and probably 
must be assigned to him the rebuilding 
of the porch, the caps of the turret stair- 
cases leading to the roofs at the north-west and 
south-west corners of the nave, and perhaps 
also the battlements and pinnacles of the nave. 
There is a quaintly-carved niche over the 


fifteenth-century doorway of the porch, which 
must be an insertion. In the middle of the 
south chapel on an altar tomb recline the 
superb alabaster effigies of Sir Baptist Hicks, 
Viscount Campden and his wife, Elizabeth, 
arrayed in mantles, ruffs and coronets. He 
died in 1629, and his widow erected this monu- 
ment to his memory. On the south side of the 
chapel are the marble effigies of Sir Edward 
Noel, Viscount Campden, and Julianna, his 
wife, one of the daughters and co-heiresses of 
Sir Baptist Hicks. They died respectively in 
1642 and 1644. They are represented as stand- 
ing in a cupboard or tomb, enveloped in 
shrouds. 

Old Campden House, adjoining the church, 
was also visited by the archzeoslogists. At 
night a conversazione was held at the Town 
Hall, and papers were read. 

On the 21st inst. the members proceeded in 
carriages to Ebrington. The village of Ebring- 
ton, with its quaint houses, was seen to signal 
advantage, and the party lost no time in 
inspecting the picturesque features which 
presented themselves. The Rev. W. Barclay 
read particulars respecting the church. It is 
stated that the name Ebrington is derived 
from the patron saint, St. Eadburgha. The 
place appears to have been the scene ef a 
battle, as ina field not far from the vicarage, 
human skeletons, shields, and spear-heads of 
Saxon manufacture have been found. The 
church consists of a nave with south chapel, 
chancel, and western tower. The north wall 
of the nave has been rebuilt. The south 
window of the chancel and the east win- 
dow of the south chapel contain some 
painted glass, given by Sir William Keyt, 
representing the life of Joseph, also the arms 
of Keyt, of Coventry, &c. On the north side 
of the altar the effigy of Sir John Fortescue 
Lord Chancellor in the time of Henry VI., lies 
on a handsome fifteenth century tomb, with a 
tablet erected to his memory by Robert 
Fortescue in 1677, and repaired in 1765 by 
Matthew, Lord Fortescue. On the south wall 
are the busts of Sir John Keyt, who died in 
1662, and his wife Margaret, daughter and heir 
of William Taylor, of Brixworth, who died in 
1669. The chancel arch is Perpendicular. 
Two pointed arches lead into the south chapel, 
which has an open timber roof. The doorway 
of the rood loft remains. The Late Perpen- 
dicular tower of two stages is embattled ; it 
has four pinnacles, and a staircase in the south- 
east angle. 

Hidcote House, about two miles from Camp- 
den, was the next halting place, permission to 
examine the mansion being readily extended 
by Major Wright. When his auditors were 
assembled on the green sward in front of the 
house, Canon Bazeley read some notes on 
the structure by Mr. E. Guy Dawber. The 
writer said Hidcote House stood on high 
ground and was a picturesque example of the 
seventeenth century architecture. It was built 
entirely of stone in the not uncommon “L” 
shape. The plan was entirely self-contained, 
there being no porch or bay window, or other 
projection. The house was dated 1663. The 
interior, as well as the exterior, was examined 
by the party, though much of the inside fittings 
is modern. 

After leaving Hidcote the party were con- 
veyed to Quinton, where the Rev. W. Bazeley 
gave some particulars in regard to the church. 
Quinton, which appears in the Domesday 
Survey as Quenintune, in the hundred of 
Ceolflede, was held in 1086 by Hugh de 
Grentmaisnil, of Lisieux in Normandy, one of 
the companions of the Conqueror. Hugh 
died in 1093, leaving a son, Robert. In the 
reign of Stephen, Robert Marmion, Lord of 
Tamworth, in Warwickshire, gave the church 
of Quinton to the nuns of Polesworth, and 
they held it till their convent was dis- 
solved. The arches of the south arcade 
have capitals with scalloped edges and 
truncated cone mouldings, and short round 
piers cut square on the south side, but 
hollowed out with a square set off on the 
north side. This arcade is no doubt part of 
the original Norman church. The north 
arcade, with its pointed arches and small cir- 
cular moulded caps, is Transitional Norman, 
and was probably added after the nuns of 
Polesworth obtained the church. The chancel 
is Early English, with characteristic moulding 
below the windows continued along the east 
wall. There are two deeply-splayed hooded 
windows, and one beautiful fifteenth century 
window on the north side. The windows 





on the south side are of the fourteenth-century 
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style. The east window was walled up until 
the recent restoration. There is an Early 
English aumbry on the north side of the 
altar, and a bracket for a piscina of the same 
style on the south side. The tower has a 
single light window. The belfry windows are 
long, each of them having two lights and 
a transom. The parapet is embattled, and at 
each angle there is a crocketed pinnacle. The 
late fifteenth century ribbed spire has some 
ogee-headed windows, and near the top a 
band of Tudor flowers. The aisles and clear- 
story have no battlements. The east gable of 
the nave has a bell niche. The effigy of Sir 
William Clopton lies on an altar tomb under 
the south arcade. The brass effigy of Joan, 
Lady Clopton, lies on an altar tomb in the 
Radbrook Chapel. The figure is within an 
arched canopy. 

The party then proceeded to Mickleton, and 
having inspected the church, they repaired to 
Long Marston, and then left for Chipping 
Campden via Burnt Norton. 

At the conversazione held in the Town Hall 
there was a good attendance, and papers were 
read. The Earl of Gainsborough presided. A 
paper had been prepared by Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber on the “Domestic Architecture of 
Campden,” but as he was unable to be present 
Canon Bazeley read it. The writer stated that 
Campden was almost unique amongst the 
many interesting towns of the Cotswolds, and 
within its small limits contained some beauti- 
ful examples of domestic architecture. It lay 
in the heart of the stone district, that mate- 
rial being used to the exclusion, almost, of 
all others, and they found there the genuine 
Cotswold common-sense stone building 
brought almost to perfection, Apart from the 
picturesqueness of the long street with the 
somewhat unusual arrangement of groups of 
isolated buildings, and the strong and sturdy 
character of its architecture, it was singular in 
presenting a group of buildings, designed 
evidently by one hand and erected within a 
few years of each other. Thus possessing all 
the charm and variety of the local work, they 
were stamped with a scholarly feeling and 
grasp of design and composition that imparted 
an air of distinction, apart from the other 
buildings of the town. 

Mr. F. B, Osborne read a paper on the local 
grammar school, and Mr. Kennedy Skipton 
read a paper on “ Sports in Gloucestershire.” 

Mr. W. St. Clair Baddeley referred to the 
monuments at Miserden Church to Sir William 
and Lady Sandys. He said the sculptor was 
an Englishman, Nicholas Stone, and the work 
was not Italian, as often stated. 

On the 22nd inst. the members entered upon 
the final day of their gathering. A concluding 
meeting was held at the Town Hall, when a 
vote of thanks was accorded to the Earl of 
Gainsborough as President, on the motion of 
Mr. C. Bowly, seconded by Mr. J. Baker, and a 
vote of thanks was passed to Canon Bazeley, 
the General Secretary. 

The first stopping place after the vehicles 
had been entered was Buckland, and to reach 
it the party journeyed past Campden House 
and the tithe barn, which were duly admired, 
Broadway was glanced at, and the view from 
the Tower, said to comprehend fourteen coun- 
ties ona clear day, was to some extent taken 
in, though the mist which prevailed prevented 
the full extent being surveyed. When Buck- 
land was reached the rectory was first viewed.- 
The rectory house contains an ancient hall 
with some good fifteenth-century glass and 
carving. As in one of the windows ap- 
pears the rebus of William Grafton, “a 
graft rising from a tun,” the building of the 
hall, &c., may be attributed to this rector. 
Canon Bazeley described some of the interest- 
ing articles in the hall, and then a move was 
made to the church. The structure, dedicated 
to St. Michael, consists of a nave with north 
and south aisles, and a north porch, a chancel, 
and a square embattled tower at the west end. 
The three bays of the south arcade of the 
nave, and the two eastern bays of the north 
arcade, are late Early English or thirteenth 
century. They have plain chamfered arches 
with clustered semi-detached shafts and 
moulded bell-shaped caps. The responds 
of the two easternmost bays of the north 
arcade have each a single detached shaft. The 
chancel arch, the east and west windows of the 
north aisles, and a piscina in the south aisle, 
all belong to the thirteenth century church. 
At the east end of the nave on the apse of the 
gable is the cote which formerly contained the 
sanctus bell. The bell itself has been removed 





into the belfry, and is now known as the Ting 
Tang. Considerable changes took place in the 
fifteenth century. A clearstory was added to 
the nave, and the upper part of the tower and 
the western bay of the north arcade were 
built. The chancel was rebuilt, and the Per- 
pendicular windows were inserted in the north 
and south walls of the nave. A low-pitched 
roof, as may be seen by the drip courses 
on the east wall of the tower, was _ sub- 
stituted for the thirteenth-century roof. Some 
of the oak seats are relics of this second 
restoration ; so also are the font and a richly- 
carved tomb on the north side of the tower. 
Canon Bazeley referred to the old plaster 
having been stripped from the walls. He said 
that architects were too fond of stripping off 
the plaster, which was often beautifully orna- 
mented, and leaving the bare stone. They 
should be made to replace what was removed 
at their joint expense. Churches ought to be 
restored to something of their ancient state. 

He explained the subjects in the ancient east 
window, saying that the glass was evidently of 
the time of Edward IV. It represented three 
of the seven sacraments—“ Confirmation, Mar- 
riage, and Extreme Unction.” There is a holy 
water stoup at the north door. In the nine- 
teenth century restoration the plaster was 
ruthlessly stripped from the walls, and many 
interesting frescoes were irreparably destroyed. 

Driving back to Broadway, the party were 
specially interested in the Grange. The four- 
teenth-century building, which is locally known 
as ‘The Priory,” was originally a Grange of 
the Abbey of Pershore. When the Society 
visited it in 1884 it was found to be ina de- 
plorable state of dilapidation, but it has been 
greatly improved by the present owner, Mr. 
F, D. Miller, and is now used by him as a 
studio. The Church of St. Eadburg was in- 
spected. It is cruciform, comprising a nave, 
with narrow north and south aisles, a cen- 
tral tower, with external «staircase at the 
north-east angle, north and south tran- 
septs, and a chancel. The north and 
south arcades of the nave are Transitional 
Norman, having each three bays with pointed 
arches, capitals with truncated cone mouldings 
and circular bases. Half the arches have 
square edges, the others are chamfered. The 
roof of the nave dates from the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and is somewhat higher than the pointed 
roof which preceded it. There are traces of 
thirteenth and fourteenth century work in the 
transepts and chancel. Most of the windows 
were inserted in the fifteenth century. The 
font is Early English. There is an escutcheon 
of Charles I., and a Jacobean pulpit with 
sounding-board, and another of fifteenth cen- 
tury work. A pillar almsbox is of an unusual 
form and very ancient. 

Mr. Edgar Flower invited the Society to his 
residence, Middle Hill, situated on an emi- 
nence, and approached by a steep carriage 
drive. Middle Hill was built by Mr. William 
Taylor, Recorder of Evesham, in 1726, and was 
enlarged in 1776. It was for some time the 
abode of Sir Thomas Phillips, who filled it with 
his collection of manuscripts and printed 
works. It has been greatly improved by Mr. 
Edgar Flower, its present owner, who heartily 
welcomed his guests. They remained until 
the exigencies of railway travelling compelled 
them to seek their vehicles, and they were 
driven to Evesham, where the party separated, 
highly gratified with their three days’ excur- 
sions.—The above has been abstracted from 
the interesting report which appeared in the 
Western Press. 


—_ 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS AS TO THE PLANNING 
OF POOR LAW BUILDINGS. By Percival Gordon 
Smith, F.R.LB.A, (Knight & Co.) 

CONSTRUCTION OF ROADS AND STREETS. By 
H. Law and PD. K. Clark. Sixth edition, with 
additional chapters by A. J. Wallis-Tayler. (Crosby 
Lockwood & Son.) 
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NEW OUTFALL SEWER AT ABERDEEN. — The 
Aberdeen Town Council has just accepted the 
tender of Mr. Peter Tawse, contractor, Aberdeen, 
to construct the portion of the main outfall sewer 
from Point Law under the new channel of the 
River Dee and thence to the sea at Girldleness, for 
the sum of 54,949/. 8s. 2d. Large iron pipes, 7 ft. 
diameter, will be used for carrying the sewer under 
the river, and on the Torry side of the navigation 
channel there will be a considerable amount of 
tunnelling through rock and deep excavations. The 
plans and specifications are by Mr. W. Dyack, 
M.Inst.C.E , Borough Surveyor, Aberdeen. 
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GAS AND GAS FITTINGS, 


9.—GAS PRESSURE AND GAs GOVERNoRs 
PRESSURE AND CONSUMPTION Gavces, ” 


A) HEN gas is required for the purpose of 

A) producing an illuminating: flame it 
eS; should be supplied at the point of 
ignition under very low pressure (say 06 in 
of water), but when required for incandescent 
burners, or other burners in which air jg 
admitted to produce a non-luminous flame, the 
gas should be supplied to the point at which it 
is injected into the mixing tube of the burner 
under a higher pressure (say I4 in.), It jg 
commonly stated that “‘atmospheric” gas fires 
are most efficient when supplied with gas 
under a pressure of about # in., but although 
this may be true when coal-gas is used in 
nicely adjusted gas fires having clean burners 
and tested under favourable conditions in a 
room free from draughts, it is a statement 
which is likely to mislead the ordinary con. 
sumer. 

In practice the burners are seldom perfectly 
clean, but are more or less covered with dust 
deposited from the atmosphere or dropped 
upon them from the overhead fireclay or 
asbestos fuel ; consequently the gas ceases to 
issue in sufficient volume, becomes mixed with 
too large a volume of air, and “flashes back” 
when ignited, or burns with a short, noisy, 
green flame. Non-luminous flames, produced by 
admitting air before the point of ignition, have 
alsoa greater tendency to“ flash back” under the 
influence of air draughts, caused by opening 
windows or doors, when the gas is supplied 
under a pressure of less than I in. than with 
gas under a higher pressure. Also the common 
practice of mixing carburetted water-gas with 
the coal-gas, and thereby increasing the 
specific gravity of the gas, necessitates the use 
of gas under a higher pressure than 7 in. The 
main disadvantage attendant on the use of gas 
under high pressure is the hissing noise 
produced in the burner. 

Initial or House Gas Governors.—The pres- 
sure of the gas as it leaves the consumer's 
meter varies considerably during every twenty- 
four hours in most districts, and to prevent it 
exceeding a certain limit at the points of igni- 
tion a governor is often affixed on the service- 
pipe close to the outlet of the meter. The 
object of the governor is to prevent wasteful 
consumption of gas, and to maintain a uniform 
pressure at the burners irrespective of the 
changes in the pressure under which the gas 
is supplied to the meter. When the pressure 
of the gas entering the meter is too low, or the 
meter itself is too small, governors are quite 
useless. : 

Governors should always be fitted in a level 
position, and in places where they can readily 
be inspected. By turning a screw or manipu- 
lating small weights the governors can be so 
adjusted that the pressure at the outlet will be 
maintained at any desired point lower than the 
pressure at the inlet. It is usual to recommend 
that the pressure be reduced to 1 in. when the 
usual number of lights are in use, but if incan- 
descent burners or other appliances fitted with 
“atmospheric” burners are to be supplied in 
addition to burners for luminous flames, it is 
better to allow a pressure of 1} in. at the 
governor outlet, and for the luminous flames to 
use governor burners, or Bray burners fitted 
with the “economisers” to be described in the 
next chapter. ; 

The governor usually consists of a small 
chamber through which the gas flows, the inlet 
being partially closed by a small cone which 
automatically rises and reduces the size of the 
inlet orifice when the pressure increases, an 
which descends as the pressure decreases and 
thereby increases the size of the orifice through 
which gas can pass. In some governors the 
upper part of the chamber consists of a flexible 
leather diaphragm, which expands in an 
upward direction when the pressure inqroneet 
and draws up the conical or seni-sphenee 
plug which is connected to the diaphragm by 
a central spindie, and which controls the gas 
inlet orifice. The gas pressure required : 
raise the diaphragm and top plate is regulatee 
by removable weights, or by turning a —_ 
which regulates a spring pressing upon € 
flexible diaphragm. To obtain greater rege 
larity of action the governor sometimes consis' 
of two of these expansible chambers +e . 
side by side, and forms what is termed a dou 
dry governor.” 
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In Peebles’s “ mercurial” governor a small 
gas bell floats in a cup containing mercury, the 








Fig. 15.—Peebles's Mercurial House Governor. 


rise of the bell when the pressure increases 
causing a reduction in the size of the inlet 
orifice, and the gas pressure required to raise 
the bell being dependent upon the weight 
placed upon it. 

One of these governors is sometimes at- 
tached to every appliance which consumes a 
large volume of gas, such as a fire or stove, as 
in such cases the saving effected by carefully 
governing the supply may be considerable. 


Governor Burners.—Instead of, or in addition 
to, placing an initial governor at the outlet of 
the meter, the burners used may each be pro- 
vided with a small governor, situated either in 
the body of the burner or immediately beneath 


it, 

In Peebles needle burner (fig. 16) the 
chamber beneath the steatite burner tip con- 
tains a_ perforated 
conical float of white 
metal, and as the gas 
pressure increases the 
float rises and reduces 
the size of the orifice 
through which the gas 
escapes to the burner 
tip. The needle is an 
upright central metal 
rod which passes up 
inside the float and 
prevents it becoming 
tilted out of its 
proper position. The 
greater the pressure 
the smaller becomes 
the outlet orifice, 
while a decrease of 
pressure is accom- 
panied by a descent 
of the float and con- 
sequent enlargement of the outlet orifice. 

A great variety of burner governors are 
manufactured, but most of them depend upon 
the movements of a float which automatically 
reduces the size of the gas inlet or outlet orifice 
as the gas pressure increases, and enlarges it 
as the pressure decreases, They are mostly 
effective while maintained in good working 
order, but all require occasional inspection, as 
the accumulation of a little dirt within them, or 
the corrosion of the metal, is liable to-put them 
out of action. Sometimes in float governors 
the float becomes jambed against the sides of 
the chamber containing it, and needs to be 
released by tapping the burner, or by unscrew- 
re the base of the chamber and shaking it 


Pressure Increases with the Elevation—The 
Specific gravity of coal-gas being much lower 
than that of air, the gas pressure increases as 
the height of the service-pipe above ground 
level increases, and decreases when the pipe is 
carried in a downward direction. A gasworks 
is usually situated on the lowest level in the 
district to be supplied, because a higher pres- 
Sure is required to distribute gas downhill than 
uphill. The pressure on the top floor of a 
building is greater than in the basement, if no 
Sovernor be employed. The increase in pres- 
“ure Is equal to about 4; in. of water for every 
10 ft. of elevation, and in lofty buildings a 
dee may with advantage be provided on 

© Service-pipe at every elevation of 30 ft. 


Pressure Gauges—The sim r 
A plest pressure 
gauge is a glass (J-tube filled to about half its 
height with water, one end of the tube being 
pen to the air and the other open to the air 
= connected to the gas supply-pipe. When 
mis ends of the tube are open to the atmo- 
ae the column of water is at the same 
ong a both limbs ; but when one limb is 
; ge €d to the gas supply the pressure of 
in Ag — the water level to, be depressed 
ret - imb and to rise in the other. The 

ght of the water level in the one limb above 





Fig. 16.—Peebles’s 
Needle 
Governor Burner. 


that in the other limb is measured in inches, 
and represents the pressure of the gas in inches 
of water. For convenience the water in the 
tube may be tinted with cochineal or soluble 
indigo, a scale graduated in tenths of an inch 
may be attached to the tube, and a stopcock 
and nipple may be fitted to the end of each 
limb; but these additions merely render the 
apparatus more convenient to use, and do not 
affect the accuracy of the readings. 


Mercury Gauges.—For pressures higher than 
the maximum of 4in. or 5 in. under which 
coal-gas is usually supplied, the Uy tube may 
be charged with mercury instead of water, 
mercury being 13'4 times the weight of water. 
Mercury gauges are sold having a scale on 
which the figures represent the pressure in 
inches of water, and the necessity of multiply- 
ing the readings by 13'4 in order to convert 
them into inches of water is thereby obviated. 


High-pressure Gauges.——For measuring pres- 
sures of many pounds to the square inch spring 
gauges in a circular metal case, similar to 
those used for steam boilers, are employed. 


Service-pipe Cleansers—Service pipes and 
main-service pipes exposed to low tempera- 
tures sometimes become blocked with naph- 
thalene or other matter deposited from the gas. 
To rerove the obstruction the pipe is usually 
“blown out” with the aid of a force pump 
known as a “‘service cleanser,” the removal 
being sometimes facilitated by introducing into 
the pipe a solvent, such as benzol, naphtha, or 
petroleum. 

Consumption and Pressure Indicator.—Indi- 
cators are manufactured which show at a 
glance the approximate 
hourly rate of gas con- 
sumption of any ordinary 
gas-burner, and which may 
also be used as pressure- 
gauges. The consumption 
readings of the indicator 
vary with the specific 
gravity of the gas, and 
consequently an indicator 
adjusted to give correct 
readings with rich Scotch 
gas would not indicate cor- 
rectly the consumption of 
burners tested with London 
coal-gas. The indicator 
must be adjusted by the 
manufacturer to suit the 
quality of the gas supplied 
in the district in which the 
indicator is to be used. 

To ascertain the rate of 
consumption of any burner 
the indicator is attached to 
the gas supply, and the 
burner is screwed into the 
top of the indicator. The 
gas entering the bottom 
of the indicator, passes 
through a_ glass tube, 
within which is a floating 
disc which rises to a height 
dependent upon the rate 
of flow of gas to the burner. 
On one side of the metal 
case containing the glass 
tube is a scale of cubic 
feet per hour, the con- 
sumption of the burner 
under examination being 
indicated by the position 
of the floating disc, which 
rises until opposite that 
figure on the scale which 
indicates the consumption. 
As the height to which the 
disc is raised is dependent 
upon the specific gravity 
ek ed of the gas, it follows that 
Fig.17.—Con- the instrument registers 
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— inaccurately when used 
“ sr ai with gases of widely diffe- 
ndicator. rent specific gravity, but 


for obtaining an approxi- 
mate estimation of the consumption of diffe- 
rent burners in districts supplied with gas of 
uniform specific gravity the apparatus is very 
useful. 

To use the instrument as a pressure gauge a 
cap provided with the instrument is screwed 
on the top in place of a burner, and reference 
is made to another scale engraved on the oppo- 
site side of the metal case. The float rises as 
before, and the point at which the disc remains 
at a constant height indicates on the scale the 





pressure in inches of water of the gas under 





examination. Variations in the specific gravity 
of the gas do not affect the accuracy of the 
pressure indications. 

Testing the Gas Fittings.—Gas services and 
fittings to be used with gas under ordinary 
pressures of less than 4in. of water should 
always be tested under a pressure of I0in. 
or 12in. before being approved as gas-tight. 
A force pump and mercury or water-pressure 
gauge with connecting pieces form the whole 
of the apparatus required for testing ; gas or 
air being forced into the pipes until the re- 
quired pressure is obtained, and observation 
being made as to whether the pressure remains 
constant for a long period or gradually de- 
creases. A leak-detector of this description is 
made by Harrison & Sheard, and quite recently 
a detector known as the “ Wizard,” in which 
benzoline is provided to render the air inflam- 
mable, and thus facilitate detection of the point 
of leakage, has been introduced by Falk, 
Stadelmann & Co. 

[By a printer's error the sectional drawing of 
a dry meter (fig. 14), shown in the preceding 
chapter, was inverted. | 
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To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 











THE LATE MR. BRYDON’S GOVERN- 
MENT OFFICES. 


Sir,—It is strange that no one has suggested that 
for the superintendence of the above the Govern- 
ment should employ the Jate Mr. Brydon’s highly- 
talented assistant, Mr. Arthur Hannaford, who wai 
his intimate friend and only helper for a consider- 
able time, and his right-hand man for years. Mr. 
Hannaford prepared details for most of his chief’s 
works, including those in Bath ; and I know that 
Mr. Brydon was most anxious to have his assistance 
again (he had left to go for health and study to 
Italy) when designing the Government Offices. It 
seems impossible to name a more suitable or better 
qualified man, as, considering the advanced state of 
the Jrawings at the time of Mr. Brydon’s death, it 
would be easier for Mr. Hannaford to sympathetically 
work out the ideas of his dead friend and teacher 
than for other architects, who, if really “eminent,” 
can less easily adapt themselves to another man’s 
lines of work. 

Whether Mr. Hannaford is available, however, I 
do not know. Z. 

*.* We gladly publish the letter of “Z.,” who has 
no personal interest of any kind in the matter ; but 
we are still of opinion that one of the most eminent 
architects of the day should be appointed to carry 
out the building, both in respect to the memory of 
Mr. Brydon. and as the best guarantee for the 
worthy execution of the work. Such architect, if 
appointed, might no doubt do well to avail him- 
self, if possible, of the assistance of the gentleman 
named by our correspondent.—ED. 





ARCHITECTURAL COURTS AT THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 


S1r,—I do not know if your attention has been 
drawn to the present condition of the architectural 
courts of the Crystal Palace. After a lapse of some 
years, visiting Sydenham expressly to enjoy their 
beauties, I found my recollection had not done 
justice either to their extent or to the care with 
which they had been arranged. In some respects, 
the collection of casts surpasses that at South Ken- 
sington. The Medicean Dukes are not solitary, but 
supported by the allegorical recumbent figures ; the 
Pistojan frieze is in one continuous length and at its 
proper height (although incorrectly coloured). There 
are no large models at Kensington of the Acropolis, 
the Pantheon, or St. Peter’s, Rome, nor casts of 
English medieval remains so varied as at Sydenham. 
But in what manner are these reproductions of the 
world’s greatest art treasures displayed ? 

The principal Egyptian Court is now occupied by 
cooking-stoves, and its vistas destroyed by painted 
canvas backgrounds and imaginary battlefields, 
which at night produces a truly Egyptian darkness 
in the colonnades behind, duly appreciated by 
young people of both sexes. The Greek Court is 
appropriated to wounded and dying soldiers in 
khaki. The Roman Court has been execrably 
repainted, and is crowded with various casts of a 
period 1,500 years later than one would expect, 
and a series of models of modern battles, in glass 
cases. The Court of the Alhambra is evidently 
considered a “draw,” for it has been properly re- 
decorated and is free from intrusive objects, Truly 
the plants are not specially characteristic of Spain, 
neither does the untempered arc light (which effec- 
tually renders invisible the beautiful dome of the 
Abencerrages) recall the sunny clime of the Penin- 
sula. The tile paving is worn plain, and the water 
plashes no longer in the fountain. However, some 
effort is made here to save appearances, and we 
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cross the nave hopefully to the Byzantine Court 
opposite. 

Here, however, birds are in possession, and the 
large aviaries render many of the casts unapproach- 
able. The Medizxval Court is in somewhat better 
order, although the French and German vestibules 
contain displaced casts of other periods and nation- 
alities to the confusion of the student. The Renais- 
sance Court is at present occupied by an exhibit of 
armour and military costume, the partial cause of 
the overcrowding of casts elsewhere. 

That Queen Elizabeth is practically screened from 
view renders the fact that she is buried beneath 
cardboard boxes and old newspapers less noticeable. 
She has been exiled from her own Elizabethan 
vestibule as this is required for a club, which is also 
in complete occupation of the spacious Italian 
Court beyond, so that these portions are no longer 
accessible to general visitors, 

We are frequently reminded of the difficulty the 
Palace Company have in keeping the building open 
without loss, and, giving them the credit of know- 
ing their own business best, one can but feel that 
the space the courts occupy can, in their opinion, be 
more remuneratively employed. Certainly at pre- 
sent the courts only provoke sadness to that section 
of the public who really care about them, while 
those who do not care about them would not mind 
their removal, Therefore one would suggest that, 
failing their acquisition by Government (which is 
scarcely to be looked for after Lord Salisbury’s 
recent speech on State encouragement of art), some 
enterprising city like Glasgow, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, or Birmingham, should make an offer for 
their acquisition, and thus form a nucleus of a great 
architectural museum. 











F. HERBERT MANSFORD. 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr, C, ABBEY.—Mr. Charles Abbey, architectural 
sculptor, died at his residence at Rosemont-road, 
Richmond Hill, upon the 21st inst., aged sixty-five. 
Mr. Abbey was greatly esteemed by all who knew 
him. For some years he was in partnership with 
Mr. Charles W. Harrison in Dublin. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, LEEDS.—The foun- 
dation-stone has been laid of the new Congregational 
Church in Woodhouse-lane, Leeds, which will take 
the place of the East Parade Chapel that was pur- 
chased by an insurance company for 31,000/. The 
new church, having a capacity for about 1,000 
persons, is planned and designed by Mr. C. F. 
Danby, and will cost about 25,0o00/. It is proposed 
to insert a stained-glass window in memory of three 
former ministers, Dr Cuder, Dr. Reynolds, and the 
Reverend John Ely. 

CHURCH, BALLYCOTTON, EAST CORK, IRELAND. 
—The new Church of Our Lady Star of the Sea, 
recently built at Ballycotton, has just been dedi- 
cated. The style of the church is Romanesque. 
The dimensions are, roughly-speaking, 1ooft. by 
50 ft. ; height to ridge of nave 4oft., and to cross of 
bell turret 7oft. The nave is 25 ft. wide, and the 
aisles 12 ft. Gin. each. The nave is separated from 
aisles on each side by arcades of five bays carried 
on columns of polished Aberdeen granite, with caps 
and bases of Portland stone. Above the bays of the 
nave there are on each side six clearstory cinquefoil 
windows, beneath which runs a string course in- 
ternally of Portland stone. Between the chancel 
and nave there is a chancel arch springing from 
polished granite columns with Portland stone caps 
and corbels. There are two short transepts, gable 
roofed, which contain the altars, and the chancel 
portion of the aisles is separated from the body of 
the aisles on each side by arches. A winding turret 
stair of limestone leads to an organ gallery, which 
stretches across western end of nave, and beneath 
which there is a porch. The glass in this porch 
and in all the windows of the church is cathedral 
glass, and was supplied from the Youghal Art Works 
of Mr. Watson. For each of the six clearstory 
windows at each side there are two aisle windows, 
except in the spaces required for sacristy and 
porches. Behind each side altar there are two 
windows, and behind the high altar three. At the 
western end the nave is lighted by three windows, 
above which is a rose window. There is also a 
light at the western end of each aisle over 
the confessionals. The _ confessionals are of 
pitch pine, and made by Mr. Murray, of Youghal. 
The nave is filled with pitch pine benches made 
according to the architect’s design by Mr. T. O’Brien, 
of Cloyne. The floor is of pine on breeze concrete, 
the porches and central passages being tiled. There 
is also encaustic tiling along the whole width of the 
sanctuary, all the tiling being the work of Mr. 
Nicholas Sisk, of Cork. The high altar of marbles 
and mosaics is by Mr. E. Sharpe, of Dublin. The 
walls lined with Youghal brick, are externally of 
Little Island limestone in pitch-faced ashlar 
masonry, set and pointed in cement. The architect 
is Mr. G. C. Ashlin, of Dublin, and the contractor is 
Mr. Jerh. J. Coffey, of Middleton. 

SCHOOL, GIGGLESWICK, YORKSHIRE.—On Oc- 
tober 4 the new chapel which Mr. Walter Morrison 
has presented to the Giggleswick Grammar School 
will be formally inaugurated. Externally the build- 
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ing is constructed of red and white stones, the 
dome, which is octagonal in plan on its exterior and 
nearly semicircular in section, being covered with 
copper. There is a small lantern with a cupola over 
the eye of the dome. In the interior marble, mosaic, 
carved wood, and stained glass have been plenti- 
fully used. The interior of the dome is covered 
with{mosaic. Around the small eye, which admits 
light from the lantern, are figures of winged 
saints with golden halos. On the lower part 
of the dome are a series of angelic figures 
with uplifted wings, most of them bearing musical 
instruments. At the crossing of the transepts are 
four large figures of the Evangelists. The floor of 
the church beneath the dome is arranged as choir 
stalls, and is paved for the most part with black and 
white marbles. Immediately beneath the centre of 
the dome is a disc of Italian Brecchia, and around 
this are arranged in a circular design a pavement of 
verde antique and other marbles, including speci- 
mens of grey and green marbles from Ireland, Italy, 
and Greece. The northern transept is occupied with 
an organ loft, and in the south transept is a small 
gallery. The transepts and nave have waggon-head 
vaults, the former being stencilled with decorative 
designs. Most of the boys of the school will occupy 
seats in the nave, and at the west end are stalls for 
the masters. The nave aisles are very narrow, and 
will serve only as passages. They open into the 
church by three round-headed arches, with deco- 
rated capitals. The fronts of the organ and of the 
galleries and the stalls are designed, in harmony 
with the rest of the building, in the Tudor Gothic. 
The ends of the seats to be occupied by the boys 
have also elaborate carved borders, in which the 
foliage of many of the local plants is reproduced. 
The whole of the woodwork is of cedar. In 
convenient niches are to be placed statuettes of 
the late Queen Victoria and of King Edward VIL. 
commissions for their execution having been placed 
with Mr. George Frampton, A.R.A. The windows 
are nearly all filled with stained glass. The east 
window is scriptural, the principal subjects being 
the Sermon on the Mount and the Ascension 
The west window is circular in shape. It shows the 
su0, moon, and stars, the earth, with the Tree of 
Knowledge in its centre, and the waters under the 
earth. Beside the Tree of Knowledge stand Adam 
and Eve, and around them are representa- 
tives Of most of the principal groups of animals. 
The lion, tiger, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, rein- 
deer, OX, Sheep, kangaroo, crocodile, many birds, 
including the flamingo, and many fishes are depicted, 
In the nave windows are the full-length portraits 
of some of the great figures of our history. 
Alcuin, William of Wykeham, and Arnold of 
Brescia represent the monastic life. King Ed- 
mund, the saint and martyr, Sir Thomas More 
and Bishop Latimer are taken as representing 
the non-monastic religious life. Wycliffe, Bunyan, 
and Wesley are the typical Puritans. Columba, 
Henry Martyn, and Livingstone represent the 
noble band of missionaries. King Alfred, Sir 
Philip Sidney, and General Gordon are the 
fine types of English military life at its best, 
and Cedmon, Milton, and Tennyson represent 
English literature. A fine organ has been built in 
the church by Messrs. Henry Willis & Sons, of 
London. The stained-glass windows are all by 
Messrs. Burlison & Grylls, of London. The mosaic 
work is by Messrs. Powell & Son, of London. Mr. 
George Murray is the artist engaged in the decora- 
tion of the church; and the works have been 
carried out under the supervision of Mr. R. Evans 
as clerk of works. Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., is the 
architect —Bradford Observer. 

SCHOOL, PERTH.—The new Central District 
School, Perth, occupies the site of the old Middle 
Church Parish School in the Meal Vennel. Owing 
to the peculiar shape of the ground, it was found 
desirable to have all the classrooms facing one 
direction, in order to get the full benefit of the open 
space for light and air, and it was found necessary 
to construct the new school three stories in height. 
On the ground floor of the new school are three 
infant classrooms, each seated for seventy-two 
pupils ; one spare classroom for forty pupils, to be 
used asa demonstration cookery classroom; a central 
hall, which rises the full height of the three stories ; 
bathroom, cloakrooms for infants and girls, female 
teachers’ retiring-rooms, boys’ and girls’ entrances, 
and staircase at either side. On the first floor are 
classrooms for Standards I , IT., and III. each seated 
for sixty pupils; a combined workshop and prac- 
tical cookery classroom for eighteen pupils, boys’ 
cloakroom, and headmaster’s private and retiring- 
rooms. The second floor contains three classrooms 
for Standards IV., V., and VI., each seated for sixty 
pupils. The walls of the central hall, staircases, and 
corridors have dados of cream-coloured tiles, and 
the classrooms have yellow pine dados to a height 
of about 5 ft. The architect is Mr. G. P. K. Young. 
The following are the principal contractors :— 
Masons, Messrs, Fraser & Morton ; joiners, Messrs. 
James Hay & Son; plumbing work and heating, 
Messrs. Frew, Watson, & Co ; plasterer, Mr. A. 
M‘Ritchie, Dundee ; slaters, Messrs. James Buchan 
& Son ; glazier, Mr. C. Alexander ; electric lighting, 
Messrs. Frew, Watson, & Co. ; clerk of works, Mr. 
Robert Smith. 

MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, SUNDERLAND. 
—The foundation-stone of this building, which is 
situated in Green-terrace, near Bishopwearmouth 
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Parish Church, was laid about a couple of years 
ago, and the formal opening of the completed edifice 
is to be performed on September 13. Designs for 
the new building were accepted in competition 
from Messrs. Potts, Son, & Hennings, architects of 
London, and the building contract was secured by a 
local man, Mr, J. White, whose original tender was 
17,6831 , which, with the addition of various extras 
will closely approach 18,000], The building jg 
English Renaissance in style, of red brick, with 
buff-coloured terra-cotta, The most conspicuous 
feature of the building is the corner block, which 
has been carried up as a square dwarf tower, topped 
by a miniature dome. In the basement, in addition 
to the physical !aboratory, the heating apparatus 
&c., provision has been made for working machinery, 
testing machines, and workshops fitted with all tie 
requisite mechanical appliances. Chief among the 
various rooms on the ground floor is the examina. 
tion and lecture hall, which measures 7o ft. by 30ft.; 
while the leading divisions on the first floor are the 
chemical laboratory, which is 70 ft. long, 30 ft. wide. 
and 29 ft. high, and the chemistry-lecture theatre. 
these rooms having respectively accommodation for 
eighty-four and sixty students. On the second floor 
and in the tower are rooms for astronomical study. 

Cu-OPERATIVE STORES, BIRTLEY, DuRHAM.— 
The foundation-stones of the new co-operative 
stores, at Durham-road, Birtley, have just been laid, 
The buildings are to be erected for the Birtley Co. 
operative Society by Mr. John Jopling, of Birtley, 
from designs prepared by Messrs. Liddle and 
Browne, Newcastle. The siteis in the centre of the 
village, and occupies a position facing the Durham- 
road. The front of the building is to be of Ruabon 
red facing brick with stone facings, and it will have 
a frontage of 265 ft., and a depth of 133ft. There 
will be eight shops on the ground floor, and on the 
first floor a large hall to seat 900 people. Provision 
will also be made for club and committee rooms, 
with secretary’s and cashier’s offices, &c. The 
whole is to be lighted by electricity, and plant will 
be laid down for that purpose. The total cost of 
the new premisesis estimated at 20,0001. 

ADDITION TO THE NATIONAL GALLERY, DUBLIN. 
—The work of building an addition to the National 
Gallery in Leinster Lawn, which was commenced 
in January, 1900, is fast drawing to a close. The 
building is an oblong structure, with a frontage 
facing Leinster Lawn of 54 ft., and a depth towards 
Kildare-street of 230ft., and consists of basement. 
ground and first floors. The design is the work of 
Sir Thomas N. Deane & Son, the iront being Italian 
Renaissance in style. The entrance is through a 
portico into a hall on the ground floor, off which 
will be the approaches to the basement and first 
floors. The basement is wholly occupied by store- 
rooms and the boiler-room, from which the entire 
building will be heated on the radiating principle. 
The ground floor, which will be the main gallery ot 
the new building, contains, besides lavatories and 
other necessary arrangements, seven rooms, each 
room being about 30 ft. square and lighted from the 
north and south sides by fourteen side windows, 
10 ft. by 14 ft. These rooms will contain the bulk 
of the gallery exhibits. The first floor will also con- 
tain seven public rooms besides the directors 
apartments. The floor will be lit from the roof by 
lantern lights nearly 24 ft. square. The contractors 
are Messrs. Meade & Son. The building is fireproof 
throughout, the flooring being of steel joists and breeze 
concrete, and being finished on the ground floor in 
teak parquet, and on the first floor in Riga oak and 
pitch pine. The roof is flat, finished off with iron 
railings. The front elevation and part of the side 
elevation are in Portland stone and Ballyknocken 
granite from Osborne’s quarries. The remaining 
stonework is Co. Dublin calp from Messrs, Meades 
own quarries. The window dressings are of Athy 
stone brick. The Portland stonework was executed 
in Messrs. Meades’ shop under the personal super- 
vision of Mr. John Brophy. The woodwork 
throughout has been carried out in Messrs. Meades 
premises under the supervision of Mr. Joseph 
Clarke. The carving is being executed by Messrs. 
Harrison & Sons. The total cost of the building 
will be about 30,000] —Irish Independent. ; 

Napspury LuNATIC ASYLUM.—On the 20th inst, 
at the Guildhall, Broad Sanctuary, Westminster. 
Mr. E. A. Sandford Fawcett, A.M.Inst.C.E, the 
Inspector appointed by the Local Government 
Board, held an inquiry respecting the application ot 
the Middlesex County Council to that authority for 
power to raise by loan the sum of 250,000/. for the 
purposes of the new lunatic asylum which thes 
propose to erect at Napsbury, St. Albans, Herts. 
The County Council was represented by its archi- 
tect, Mr. Rowland Plumbe, and the Deputy- 
Clerk, Mr. W. J. Austin. The site has been already 
purchased at a cost of about 50,000/,, and the foun- 
dations for the main building are nearly completed. 
The new asylum, which is much needed to relieve 
the pressure upon similar institutions in gr 
London, will be constructed to accommodate a tota 
of 1,150 inmates. wit 

CONVALESCENT HOME, SANDGATE.—On the 17!) 
inst. the Alfred Bevan Memorial Convalescent a 
for Men, Women, and Children, was opened at Sane- 
gate. The institution, which was formerly known - 
the Beach Rocks Hospital, has been rearranged as . 
auxiliary to the Morley House Seaside Cone 
Home for Working Men, Dover, and is intende 
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pevan. Mr. G. D. Stevenson was the honorary 
itect. 

—_ SCHOOL, FALMOUTH.—The foundation-stone 

of the new school of art, in Manor Drive, Falmouth, 

which is to be a memorial of Miss Anna Maria Fox, 

was laid on the roth inst. The architect is Mr. 

0. Caldwell, of Penzance. . 

ALTERATIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS, PRINCE'S 
THEATRE, MANCHESTER.—The Prince’s Theatre 
has been altered and improved. Mr. J. Bland was 
the contractor for the structural alterations and the 
contract for the decoration and upholstery has been 
carried out by Messrs. J. Binns & Sons, of Halifax 
The structural and decorative work has been 
executed from the drawings prepared by the archi- 
tects, Messrs. Darbyshire & Smith, and carried out 
under their personal superintendence. 

New PUBLIC BATHS, WEST HAM.—It is an- 
nounced that the Town Council of West Ham have 
resolved to build a swimming-bath, having a water 
area of 100ft. by 35 ft., together with a Turkish 
bath, slipper-baths, and waiting-rooms. Provision 
will be made for using the swimming-bath, during 
the winter months, as a hall or gymnasium, and for 
the accommodation of 1,000 persons in the gallery 
and the additional floor-space which can be obtained 
by folding the dressing-boxes against the walls. 

“DRURY-LANE ‘THEATRE.—During some weeks 

past extensive alterations and improvements of the 
interior of the auditorium have been in progress 
—the structural works being carried out by Messrs. 
Patman & Fotheringham, under the directions and 
superintendence of Mr. Philip E. Pilditch, who also 
has designed a scheme for the new upholstery (by 
A. R. Dean, Limited) and decoration. The im- 
provements comprise a reconstruction of the stalls 
and the grand and first circles, the steel work for 
which is by Messrs. Drew-Bear, Perks, & Co., 
together with the removal of some of the boxes on 
the stall-floor, the widening of some of the gang- 
ways, a new exit-door in Russell-street, a fresh 
system of ventilation throughout the whole of the 
building, and a re-installation of the electric light 
supply in two services, either one of which will be 
available, in case of accident, for replacing the 
other, so that in such an event a recourse to gas 
will not be necessary. 

CATHOLIC SCHOOL, ABERDEEN.—On the 15th 
inst. the new Roman Catholic School in Summer- 
street was opened. The school takes the place 
of the former Convent School in Huntly-street, 
which has become inadequate for the purpose. The 
new school was designed by Mr. R. G. Wilson, archi- 
tect. Including the site, it has cost altogether over 
5 oool., and provides accommodation for 267 pupils. 

PuBLIC BATHS, CORK.—New public baths have 
been erected at Cork. There are two baths, each 
75 ft. long by 30 ft. broad. The floor is an inclined 
plane, thus securing at one end a maximum depth 
of 6 ft. 6 in., and at the other the minimum depth of 
3 ft.6in. The baths are approached at each corner 
by wooden stairs, and the bottom and sides are lined 
with white glazed brick, with two lines of coloured 
brick along the centre. Each bath is provided with 
fifty-eight dressing-boxes, and eight douche baths are 
attached to each swimming apartment. The main 
apartments will be lighted by two are lamps, and 
the douche baths and other portions of the 
premises will be lighted with incandescent lights. 
There is a glazed roof. The dressing - boxes 
are made portable, so that in the winter-time, if 
it were found unnecessary to use both baths for 
swimming purposes, the boxes could be taken down, 
and the tank temporarily floored over and used as 
a gymnasium or for other public purposes. 
Attached to the bath premises is a steam laundry. 
The buildings are approached from Eglinton-street, 
there being two separate doors, one for each bath, 
with a central ticket office from which control of 
both baths can be obtained. The baths were erected 
under the superintendence of the City Engineer 
(Mr. H. A. Cutler). 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


LINLITHGOW DRAINAGE SCHEME.—The work of 
Opening the pipe track in connexion with the new 
drainage scheme for the burgh of Linlithgow has 
commenced. The contractors are Messrs. Blair & 
White, Glasgow, whose offer for executing the 
work amounts to 5,164/. 188. 11. The Council have 
now asked Messrs. Warren & Stuart, the engineers, 
to have the specifications for the septic tank works 
submitted without delay. 

ABERDEEN HARBOUR IMPROVEMENTS,—In con- 
hexion with the erection at present going on of the 
single-swing bridge (with double line of rails) in line 
with Marischal-street, and between Victoria and 
Upper Docks, Aberdeen, the Harbour Commissione?s 
are now to construct a temporary bascule bridge— 
64 ft. apart between pivots or axles, 14 ft. in width, 
being two footways 3 ft. wide each and a catriage- 
way of 8ft.—of strong steel, able to carry a six-ton 
lorry and a crowd of people. The work will be 
carried out by Messrs. Abernethy & Co., Ferry Hill 
Foundry, Aberdeen ; and it is intended that the bas- 
cule bridge be utilised by being shifted to other 
parts of the dock when required. The plans are 
by Mr. R. G. Nicol, Harbour Engineer, 

STOCKPORT AND ITS WATER SUPPLY, — The 
Srowth of the borough of Stockport and of the resi- 
dential and manufacturing districts surrounding it 





convinced the Corporation of the necessity of 
extending their water supply, and they have pre- 
pared a scheme which, when carried out in its 
entirety, will relieve the district of anxiety in the 
matter of ample provision for many years to come. 
The new gathering ground is provided by the great 
district of Kinder Scout. The scheme received the 
sanction of Parliament in the past session. It pro- 
vides for the construction of three reservoirs at 
Kinder, in the parish of Hayfield. The reservoir to 
be first constructed will be made by an embankment 
across the river Kinder, The storage capacity 
thus provided will be equal to 624,000,000 gal- 
lons, and will give a daily supply of 2,000,000 
gallons. The reservoir to be made as a second 
instalment of the work will be formed by the 
making of an embankment across the river 
Sett. Here a total capacity of 310,000,000 gallons 
will be created, with a daily supply of 1,500,000 
gallons. Asa third instalment a reservoir will be 
formed at Hollingworth Clough, with a capacity of 
60,000,000 gallons, allowing for supply purposes 
750,000 gallons per day. Adequate arrangements 
are made for the supply of compensation water. 
The total gathering ground is 4,560 acres. At the 
foot of the Kinder reservoir filter beds will be con- 
structed, and from thence ample provision will be 
made for supplying the area included in the Stock- 
port district. The engineer of the scheme is Mr. 
James Mansergh. The construction of the first of 
the three reservoirs will be commenced in the early 
spring. A period of ten years is fixed in the Act of 
Parliament for the completion of this portion of the 
works, but it is expected that it will be finished in 
seven or eight years. The Corporation obtained 
powers‘under the Act to borrow 756,000, for works 
and 64,000l. for the purchase of lands, drainage, &c., 
in connexion with their scheme. The cost of the 
first reservoir, with the necessary mains, filters, 
service reservoirs, &c., is estimated at 350,000/.— 
Manchester Guardian. 

PUMPING PLANT, ETSA DRAINAGE STATION, 
EGyPTt.—We are infcrmed that Messrs. Eas on 
& Co., Limited, of Westminster, have secured the 
order for the pumping plant for the Etsa Drainage 
Station. The plant in question consists of six 
Lancashire boilers, two economisers, four vertical 
compound condensing engines direct coupled to 
four large centrifugal pumps, with all necessary 
steam and exhaust pipes, feed pump and feed-pipes, 
&c., and is designed to raise 6,500,000 gallons of 
water per hour against a head of about 15 ft. 

SEWAGE SCHEME, WINDERMERE.—The Urban 
District Council have instructed Messrs. Beesley 
Son & Nichols, Civil Engineers, of Westminster, to 
prepare a scheme for the sewerage and sewage dis- 
posal of the town. 
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FOREIGN. 


FRANCE.—The brick and iron church of St. 
Michel at Batignolles (Paris) is to be pulled 
down and replaced by a new church on a 
great scale. M. Rochet, the architect to the 
Académie de Médecine, has received instructions to 
erect a crematorium in connexion with the Ecole 
Pratique de Médecine, Rue Racine. The special 
object is to dispose of bodies which have been the 
subject of post-mortem dissections, which have 
hitherto been interred at Pere-la-Chaise——The 
fine monument to Mdlle. Clairon, by M. Gauquié, 
illustrated some time since in the Builder, has just 
been finally erected at Condé-sur-l’Escaut.——M. 
Sandier, the architect who directs the art-work at 
the Sevres manufactory, has been superintending 
the design and execution of a tower in 
porcelain, nearly 150 ft. in height, which is to be 
erected at Saint-Cloud, on the site of the former 
erection known as the “Lantern of Diogenes,” 
which was destroyed by the Germans in the war. 
The site forms the highest point of the Saint-Cloud 
park.—tThe Public Works Department is about to 
construct a bridge over the Garonne at Bordeaux, 
opposite the Place Richelieu, in the form of a 
suspended travelling car.——A new Lycee is to be 
built at Paris, as an annex to the Lycée Buffon in 
the Boulevard Pasteur.——A committee has been 
formed at Paris to erect a monument to the cele- 
brated furniture artist Boulle, whose name is per- 
manently associated with a well-known type of 
French furniture of the seventeenth century. 
The design of the monument is entrusted to 
M. E. Jacques, sculptor, and it will be erected at the 
angle of the Faubourg St. Antoine and the Rue de 
Reuilly——M. Gabriel Ruprich-Robert, architect- 
in-chief to the Commission des Monuments His- 
toriques, is carrying out some researches and exca- 
vations on the summit of Puy-de-Dome, among the 
ruins of a Roman building commonly known as the 
“Temple of Mercury.” He has already brought to 
light a number of interesting relics, including a fine 
Corinthian capital in good preservation, and various 
specimens of pottery and coins of the Roman 
period.—A new basin is to be formed at the port 
of Boulogne, at an estimated cost of six million 
francs. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—The prize 
of a silver medal and ten guineas, offered for the 
best monograph of Sir John Vanbrugh, with suitable 
plans and ee ea has been awarded to Mr. 
Gilbert H. Lovegrove, son of Mr. Henry Lovegrove, 
District Surveyor of Shoreditch 





CAPITAL AND LABOUR, 


STATE OF THE BRADFORD BUILDING TRADE 
DISPUTE.—-The dispute in the Bradford building 
trades has now extended over sixteen weeks, and 
the prospects of any settlement appear to be as 
remote as they were when matters were brought to 
a crisison May 1. Both employers and workmen 
are as firm in their attitude as ever, and to this 
extent the position of affairs may be said to remain 
unchanged, but in another aspect the situation can 
scarcely be described as so acute as it was in the 
earlier stages of the difficulty, from the point 
of view of either side. For some time past 
there has been a steady importation of non-society 
labour, until now, so far from building opera- 
tions in the city being practically at a stand- 
still, as was the case for some months, workmen 
officially stated to number two or three hundreds 
are engaged on several of the largest building under- 
takings. These include the Cartwright Memorial 
Hall, the Green-lane Board Schools, the electricity 
extension works, and the new Conditioning House. 
Mr. W. A. Forshaw, who has charge of the new 
labour bureau, reported that day by day a satis- 
factory number of applications are received, and 
that the new workmen are started as soon as their 
credentials are verified. He hazarded the opinion 
that, if the present rate of applications is continued, 
the places of the trade unionists will have been 
entirely filled up in the course of another month or 
so. It was also stated that there is a steady supply 
of masons, and that,at present, more joiners are forth- 
coming than the agency can provide with immediate 
employment. Mr. Forshaw declared that, in spite 
of the criticisms of the unionists, the quality of the 
work done by the non-society men is quite satisfac- 
tory. On the other hand there is a corresponding 
activity among the two trade societies mainly 
affected by the dispute in drafting their mem- 
bers to other districts. On May 1 the number 
of carpenters and joiners thrown out of em- 
ployment was about 400, and the policy pur- 
sued has reduced the number on the books 
to 200. Similarly, as to the masons, the number on 
the books of the Bradford branch has diminished 
from about 500 to just over 300. It is stated that 
there is considerable activity in the building trade 
generally, and that in the great majority of cases 
the men have no difficulty in obtaining as much as 
1o4d. an hour, which, of course, is a penny an hour 
higaer than the rate of wages upon which issue has 
been joined in Bradford. Some indignation has 
been aroused in the union by an assertion that its 
members are receiving a larger weekly allowance 
than theic wages would ordinarily average in the 
course of a year. The allowance at the commence- 
ment of the dispute was 14s. ; afterwards it was in- 
creased to 15s.,and now so much support is forth- 
coming from other branches in sympathy with the 
Bradford men that the pay has been increased to 
24s. a week, beyond which it is not likely to advance, 
however large the funds at disposal.—Bradford 


Observer. 
nn ee 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROPOSED ENLARGEMENT OF PADDINGTON 
TOWN HALL.—The Paddington Borough Council 
is considering a scheme for enlarging the present 
Town Hall at Paddington Green at an estimated 
cost of 20,000/, The scheme is being opposed on 
the ground that the building is not suitable for ex- 
tension purposes and that a new building should be 
erected, even though it cost 50,000/. or 60,0001. 

LEEDS MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION.—The 
annual meeting of the Leeds Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation elected Mr. John Pickard president for the 
ensuing year. Other appointments were made as 
follows : Vice-president, Mr. G. Wilson ; secretarv, 
Mr. W. C. Ellisdon ; committee, Messrs. J. 7. 
Wright, W. H. Dews, W. Airey, C. Myers, W, Simp- 
kiss, W. Oakes, and G. W. Nettleton. 

THE ORDNANCE SURVEY.—During the twelve 
months ending with March 31 of this year the pro- 
gressive work of the Ordnance Survey has been 
hindered through the absence of one-third of the 
officers upon the establishment who were with- 
drawn for active service in South Africa. In the 
course of the period under review the authorities 
published maps covering 4,950 square miles—an 
aggregate so far of 23,255 square miles—of their 
revision of the cadastral survey of all the counties 
of England and Wales, on the 1-2,500 scale, which 
was completed about twenty years ago. In the new 
series of I-in. outline maps, of which the issue was 
begun in 1893, a fresh classification has been 
adopted for both public and private roads. In the 
first class are placed those which lead from one 
town to another and have a minimum width of a 
14-ft. metalled roadway. The second class includes 
other metalled roads in a good state of repair and 
available for fast-wheeled traffic at all seasons 
from and to villages, towns, and so on; all other 
metalled roads fit for wheeled traffic are assigned to 
the third class, whilst the fourth class includes 
unmetalled roads only. A coloured issue is made of 
these 1-in. maps for a large part of the South of 
England, mounted on canvas, and either flat or 
folded in a cover, for a charge of Is. per sheet, 
measuring 18 in. by 12in. The colours adopted 
are burnt sienna for metalled roads, brown for 
hill shading, red for contours, and blue for 
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ee. Of the reduction, to a scale of four miles 


to the inch, based upon the t-in. survey thus 
revised, the. Department have now published 
sheets representing 31,515 square miles of 
England and Wales. They have just completed the 
publication of the 1-2,500 maps of the cultivated 
parts of Scotland, having during the last twenty 
years made and issued their surveys for the coun- 
ties of Edinburgh, Haddington, Kirkcudbright, 
Wigtown, Fife, and Kinross, and the Lewis. The 
one-inch outline maps of that country are revised 
and finished. Ireland is being re-surveyed, by an 
increased staff, on the 1-2,500 scale. The field re- 
vision and drawing are concluded for the new one- 
inch maps, and the whole country has been surveyed 
for the publication (which is now completed) of 
maps toa scale of 6 inches to one mile. The de- 
partmental publications, indexes, maps, &c, can 
now be obtained at most provincial post-offices, but 
it does not appear that the public have largely 
availed themselves of that medium of purchase. 

CARRARA MARBLE INDUSTRY.—An official report 
published by the Italian Ministry of Agriculture, 
Industry, and Commerce shows the number of 
working quarries in the districts of Carrara, Massa, 
and Versilia to be 528, the number of quarrymen 
and workmen employed being 10,215. The year’s 
output was 94.832 tons of sawn marble and 14,985 
tons of worked marble, of the aggregate value of 
£421,301. The United Kingdom takes about 20 per 
cent. of the marble exported, France 14 per cent., 
Germany I1 per cent., and the United States 22 per 
cent. The actual quantity shipped to England was 
10,653 tons of block, 19,706 tons of sawn, and 7,398 
tons of “otherwise worked.” 

CHERBOURG STONE.—Writing from Cherbourg, 
Mr. Loftus, the British Consul, remarks :—“ There 
are several firms engaged in stone-quarrying here, 
all of whom appear to be doing well, and showing 
an ever-increasing business. The stone derived 
from the Cherbourg quarries is principally adopted 
for use as road metal; the stone is broken by 
hand, and is shipped mostly in British vessels 
to ports in the south of England, such as 
Poole, Shoreham, Southampton, Newhaven, Dover, 
Ramsgate, Margate, Herne Bay, Rochester, 
Stroud, and the Thames. The stone shipped 
to these ports is termed screened, the stone being 
broken into pieces ranging from 14 to 24 in. 
in size. A slight misconception of terms should 
here be noticed, namely, that what is usually termed 
granite in England is here (Cherbourg) known 
under the name of quartzite, and it differs from the 
granite proper as found in the neighbourhood of 
Fermanville and Dielette in being much softer. A 
somewhat cheaper kind of stone is shipped to 
Lianelly and Bridgwater. The main trade is, how- 
ever, in screened stone, and this export has shown 
a large increase during the last few years. The 
Cherbourg Quartzite Company, Limited, shipped 
34,000 tons, the Kent Road Maintenance Company 
55,483 tons, and other firms about 2,885 tons.” 
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LEGAL. 
A BUILDING DISPUTE SETTLED. 


THE case of Savory v. Revill came before Mr. 
Justice Joyce, sitting as Vacation Judge in the 
Chancery Division, on Wednesday last. ; 

Counsel stated that this was a motion to restrain 
the building of a wall. The case was in his lord- 
ship's list on the 21st inst., and stood over in order 
to allow the architects on both sides to meet and 
arrange terms. ‘Those gentlemen had met and had 
been successful in coming to terms, and it was 
therefore desired to take an order in the terms of 
the minutes. : 

His Lordship : Signed by the junior counsel ? 

The learned counsel stated that the minutes had 
been signed by the solicitors for the parties in 
pencil. The other side were not now represented 
by counsel, ; 

His Lordship said the other side must be repre- 
sented by counsel to enable him to consent to the 
order as asked. He could not accept mutual under- 
takings, as these were, signed by the solicitors. 
On the learned counsel producing a consent brief, 
signed by counsel on both sides, to the registrar the 
order could go. 

The learned counsel stated that this would be 
done. 





BUILDING DISPUTE AT NEWCASTLE. 


THE case of Reid v. Sanderson came before Mr. 
Justice Joyce, sitting as Vacation Judge in the 
Chancery Division, on Wednesday last, on a motion 
by the plaintiff for an interim injunction to restrain 
the defendant from erecting a certain building at 
Newcastle which would interfere with plaintiff's 
ancient lights. 
— andl Davis, K.C., stated that the 
parties had been able to arrange matters. The 
property in question had been sold, and it had been 
arranged that the action should be discontinued, 
the plaintiff undertaking to bring no subsequent 
actions against the defendant, each party to pay 
their own costs. That settled the matter in dispute 
completely. 

Mr. Alexander, K.C., who also appeared on the 
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motion, said he consented to the arrangement men-| front edges may be lifted up, and that at the same 


tioned by his learned friend. 
Order accordingly. 





BUILDING DISPUTE IN THE CITY. 


THE case of Wriford v. Patrick came before Mr. 
Justice Joyce, sitting as Vacation Judge in the 
Chancery Division, on Wednesday, on a motion by 
the plaintiff for an interim injunction to restrain the 
defendant from building so as to obstruct the 
plaintiff's ancient lights. - : ‘he 

Mr. Maugham for the plaintiff said that last week 
his lordship gave him leave to serve the defendant 
with the notice of motion and the writ, but it had 
been impossible to serve the notice of motion 
and the writ, and he had therefore to move 
ex parte for the injunction. He thought the 
truth was that the defendant, knowing that the 
action had been commenced against him, had made 
it difficult to serve him. The locus in quo was in 
Wood-street, Cheapside. The defendant himself 
was the building owner, and was himself a builder. 
He had a place of business in London, and he was 
also by his agents carrying on the building in ques- 
tion in the City of London. The writ and the 
notice of motion had been taken several times to 
his business address in the Westminster Bridge-road 
and to the place where the work was being carried 
on. The persons in charge of both places knew the 
defendant’s present address, which was in the 
country, but declined to give it. 

His Lordship, having looked at|the plans, asked 
how long the building had been going on. 

Mr. Maugham stated that the defendant started 
building last February, and ever since the plaintiff 
had been anxious to see the plans. The idea of the 
defendant undoubtedly was that if he could get the 
building up before he was stopped, the Court would 
not order him to pull itdown. He (counsel) had 
several affidavits in support of the motion. Mr. 
Adams, architect and surveyor, had made an affidavit 
that the defendant’s building would interfere to a 
highly objectionable degree with the plaintiff's 
ancient lights. 

His Lordship : What do you ask for ? 

Mr. Maugham said he asked that the defendant 
should be restrained from interfering with the 
plaintiff's ancient lights until the trial. 

His Lordship, after consulting with the Registrar, 
said he would give the learned counsel an order for 
substituted service of the writ and notice of motion 
on the manager or any clerk of the defendant by 
leaving copies at his place of business with the 
manager or a clerk there, or by leaving them 
with the foreman, architect, or any person in 
authority at the building in question. If this were 
done, and a copy of the writ and notice of motion 
were also sent by registered letter to the defendant 
at his place of business and the building, the learned 
counsel could take an ex parte order in the terms of 
the notice of motion, but subject to the defendant 
having the right to get it discharged on his showing 
that it ought not to have been made. The plaintiff 
would, of course, give the usual undertaking in 
damages. 

Order accordingly. 
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RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


7,090.—A DRILL-BRACE: P. C. Carstensen.—In 
order that the feed-screw shall not be turned too 
far out of its nut, it is fitted with a shell of which 
the flange is notched, and is to be passed over lugs 
upon the nut as the drill is put together. Thus 
three or four threads will remain in the nut by 
impact against the projections concurrently with 
the feed of the drill. 

7,695.—A WALL-PLUG FOR ELECTRICAL PuUR- 
POSES: S. S. Galsworthy.—The solid porcelain or 
similar base of the plug is pierced with pin-holes 
and a cap is screwed on to it. Nuts secure the 
square-headed pins. A grip for the wire is supplied 
by grooves and projections upon the base of the 
plug, which may have either a lug that fits into the 
socket, or a recess that will engage with a projection 
thereon. 

7,715.—A WOOD-SAWING MACHINE: E. Pollard 
and Pollard & Metcalfe-—A compounded vertical 
and horizontal movement is given by the mounting 
of the saw upon a slide which a pivoted lever 
worked with a cam-groove upon a cam-disc will 
move vertically so as to feed the saw forwards and 
backwards. Another cam-groove upon the opposite 
side of the cam-disc works a swinging frame or 
lever that hangs from a pin, and to which a slide 
from the saw-shaft is pivoted, whereby the saw 
receives a horizontal movement equal to that of the 
lath or other material which a roller and a flat 
piece, carried by angle-levers, press against the 
table. Confer also No. 11,549 of 1808. 

7,:733-—AN ARTIFICIAL GRANITE; W. F. M. 
Blackburn.—An admixture is made of suitably 
coloured crushed marble chips and Portland cement 
moulded under pressure in a moist state. The 
block is immersed for some while in water, is 
allowed to become hard, and may then be rubbed 
and polished. 

7,750.—A CONTRIVANCE FOR ROOFING PUR- 
POSES : W. R. Pryke and W. Palmer.—So that their 
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7:762.—A CHIMNEY-TOP: H. ¥ohn.—The chim 
ney-top is made up of a short pipe of which the 
square section at the foot-flange is merged into : 
round section at the top, and which is fastened io 
to the brickwork with four interior footplates, The 
footplates are loosely joined together with angle. 
pieces having holes with burred lips and teeth : 
upon ‘each plate is also fashioned a cross-rib for a 
similar rib in the lining of mortar. The pipe carries 
a rotatory hood within which is a frictionless collar 
that fits the thickened base of the pivof-pin of the 
hood. The steep forms of the hood and its vane 
are devised for their being easily packed within the 
pipes, and for their being employed upon chimneys 
in close proximity to one another. In the case of 
tallboys an extension of the pipe in which sprin 
ears have been cut is substituted for the footplates, 


7;705.—A SIZE : P. Grosfils—The size is intended 
for use in the preparation of water-colours or dis. 
temper, or in painting wall-papers, and in sizing 
surfaces, it is composed of common starch that has 
been dissolved in diluted nitric acid; it will then 
constitute a liquid glue which, it is stated, will 
remain for a long time in a liquid condition, 


7,760.—AN APPLIANCE FOR USE WITH CAGE 
LIFTS: P. F. Cantlion.—The inventor seeks to 
furnish means of arresting the cage automatically at 
the ends of its travel. At those times a projection 
from the hydraulic cylinder of the piston-rod will 
engage with either one of two pivoted Y-shaped 
levers which are joined crosswise with rods whose 
lengths can be suitably adjusted. To one of the 
Y-levers a throttle-valve is joined by means of a 
rod. The valve can be closed by the action of the 
projecting lug, which rocks the one Y-lever towards 
the right, and so turns the other Y-lever in the 
contrary direction. 


7,806.— ADJUSTMENT OF WINDOW SASHES: {. W. 
Cropper.—The sashes are attached with sliding’ bolts 
to sliding stiles upon one side of the frame, and are 
hinged on to rebated sliding stiles upon the 
other side of the frame; the bolts are shot back 
into sockets in the pulley stile, the sliding stiles 
being thus kept in their places. When one 
turns the sashes upon their hinges, and for the turn- 
ing of the upper sash into the room, the lower sash 
will enter a recess made in the window-head, which 
has a ventilation space opening into the air outside, 
flaps of mica or other material being fitted upon 
the middle board, which is perforated. 


7,815.—APPLIANCES FOR WINDOWS: R. R. Thom 
and S. McCall.—The lower sash is caused to slide in 
the frame aud turn inwards upon lower pivots, 
whilst the upper sash is pivoted at the bottom rail 
within the frame, the sash-cords are secured to the 
rebated or grooved edges of the lower sash and are 
thence passed around guide-pulleys or through eyes 
upon the frame and the upper sask, which can be 
sustained in any position desired by means of the 
friction between the cords and the hooks or pulleys. 
For fastening the sash in a partially-opened position 
there are sliding bolts within the meeting-rail of the 
lower sash that will engage with grooves cut in the 
upper portion of the frame and can be shot into 
holes in the frame. Provision is made fora removal 
of the upper sash from the frame by means of pivots 
upon it, which will slide along transverse grooves in 
re pallor Ailes and so into vertical grooves cut in 

e sash. 


7,824.—DRAIN-PIPE SOCKETS: R. Stanley and 
R. H. Smith.—¥or making the socketed ends of 
drain-pipes and similar plastic goods, the inventors 
contrive that the two halves of the socket-die of the 
pipe-making machine shall exert great pressure 
upon the material. In one form the two halves of 
the die (into which are screwed hard-metal tips) 
arei set to slide upon parallel guides ; the spaces 
between their ends are filled with wedges which, 
together with the die-halves, are operated at one 
and the same time with crank and link gearing, the 
pressure being exerted by means of blocks which 
are joined to a four-sided frame that is worked with 
a screw mechanism. In another shape the half-dies 
are caused to slide upon metal guides, and their lugs 
join them to levers that are worked with a hand- 
wheel, for which, however, other power may be 
substituted. At the ends of the shaft are right and 
left handed threads, and hollow blocks, having their 
inner surfaces rounded, are mounted upon the 
shaft. 


7,833.-—-TRAVELLING CRANES: F. W. Tannetl- 
Walker.—A carriage, on rails, having a horizontal 
pulley, and a crab, also on rails, traverse the 
traveller. A rope from the carriage passes around 
pulleys to the crab, then-around the fall-block, and 
so to the crab again, and thence to a fixed point 
upon the traveller, whereby the lifting-hook will be 
lifted and dropped with the movement of the car- 
riage. For working the carriage apart from the 
position of the traveller, another rope is passed from 
the fixed hydraulic cylinders round a pulley upon 
the traveller and so around pulleys upon the carriage 
and traveller to a fixed point. in a modified form 
of the apparatus the ends of cross-shafts have 
pulleys which run upon rails, and pulleys upon the 
cross-shafts carry the hauling-ropes for the traveller. 





Each of the shafts is disposed in the bight of the 
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rope, the ends of which are secured to the end wall 
and the traveller respectively, so that it will move 
at a speed one-half of that of the traveller. 

-845, —AN ODOMETER : C. Y. Hopkins. —An 
angular space for the numbered wheels is bored in 
the solid metal which forms the core and casing ; 
upon a spindle are transmitting and locking pinions 
that fit into a recess in the core ; the operating star- 
wheel has a spindle having an eccentrical enlarge- 
ment which carries two differently pitched and 
rigidly joined pinions that engage with the teeth of 
4 fixed ring and an outer ring ; on the casing is 
mounted a cylindrical rib adjustably set in an eyed- 
plate with a fork clamped with a screw pin that 
engages with a gripping-piece. ; 

7,847.—CONTRIVANCE FOR INCANDESCENT GAS 
Lamps: W. T. Sugg.—The mantle-rod is truely 
mounted in a peg of pipeclay, which is cemented in 
arecessed stump that constitutes the centering ; a 
cap bearing upon the shoulder of the centering- 
stump may be adopted instead of the peg. 

7,851.—WIRING FOR INCANDESCENT ELECTRICAL 
LAMPS: O. Riebensahm,—The neck of the bulb 
ig contracted, and tapered at the end. The bulb is 
fashioned with a tube that projects inwards, and in 
the inner end of which the leading-in wires are 
sealed, one of them being fastened in an insulating- 
plug, and the other being turned over and coiled 
upon the contracted part of the neck of the bulb. 
When the neck has been forced into the cap the 
tongues of a metal liner will be pressed against the 
coiled wire. A central contact and a spring that 
presses upon the other wire are mounted upon the 
insulating portion of the cap. 

7,857.—A STEEL-YARD: S. R. Fernandez.—The 
steel-yard is intended for use with both heavy and 
light loads, for which the beam is graduated with 
lower and upper scales respectively. In the case of 
heavy loads an auxiliary weight is hung from a 
grooved sliding weight, and for weighing light loads 
the auxiliary weight is hung from the end of the 
beam. 





7,870.—SIPHONICAL DISCHARGE: €. Darrah.— 
The inventor’s object is to furnish means of lessen- 
ing the noise of thedischarge. He supplements the 
main siphon with a subsidiary one in order that air 
may gain entrance through an orifice in the leg of 
the latter siphon, as soon as the level shall have 
reached it. He also arranges a loosely-fitting float, 
which will slide over the orifice as it becomes 
uncovered. 

7.904.—BALL-AND-FLOAT VALVES: F. $. Brazier. 
—The invention relates to an automatical valve for 
use with flushing-tanks, cisterns, &c. A sleeve 
carried upon connecting pieces is inserted within an 
extension, downwards, of the valve casing on which 
are lugs for the pivots of the float-lever that is 
inserted through a slot in an arm of the plug-valve. 
On the casing is a rim or seat, turned downwards, 
against which the valve works, and it also has stops 
for restricting the movement of the float-lever, 


7,911.—A PRESERVATIVE FOR WOOD: Ff. 
Riitgers—A solution that will form an emulsion with 
water, and for which highly penetrating qualities 
are claimed, consists of tar oil dissolved in acids 
that have been derived from resin oil after its treat- 
ment with concentrated sulphuric acid. 


7,925.—PILE-DRIVERS FOR FOUNDATION WORKS : 
A, Ducloux.—A monkey having its end pointed is 
dropped into the soil, and when the hole has been 
filled with sand, &c., the process is repeated until 
the requisite amount of resistance results, then a 
monkey having a broad and flat end is dropped for 
tendering the ground smooth ; the lifting-chain of 
the pile-driver is fastened to a pulley that hangs 
from a spring upon an adjustable carriage and is 
thence passed over the carriage and another pulley ; 
for an automatical disengagement are devised three 
gtipping - jaws that are pivotted upon spindles 
between lugs which hang by links and spindles, 
from the lower part of the hook, the monkey is libe- 
tated as it rises through the engagement of the 
upper parts of the jaws with their guide. 


7,945.—CONSTRUCTION OF FLOORS: A. Gray.— 
For their protection against fire, slabs of earthen- 
ware, wired terra-cotta, metal lathing, non-in- 
flammable wood, or some other fireproof substances, 
are fastened in position about the beams, joists, and 
girders, between the slabs and the beams, or above 
the covering slabs are affixed centering slabs of con- 
crete, slate, plaster, and so on, which will sustain 
the concrete or similar pugging that has been filled 
in. The fire-proof slabs may be affixed with hang- 
ing wires and tubes, the latter being available for 
catrying gas pipesand electrical wires, 


8,040.—TRESTLES, &C., FOR STAGING FOR USE 
BY PAINTERS, PLASTERERS, AND BUILDERS GENE“ 
RALLY: H. $. Williams and A. H. Williams.—These 
are made up with bars and struts joined together 
bod Stays or tie-rods, hinge-plates, and bolts, 
fovision is made for their vertical adjustment by 
ag several bolt-holes in each bar, and to the 
ars are attached stepped blocks that will carry a 
round put-log or pole, or a horizontal plank laid 
upon its edge. For the stepped blocks may be sub- 
stituted slotted metal plates bolted on to the bars 
= rendered adjustable sideways. The struts are 
yd - telescopical kind, the flooring-boards are 
aid either upon put-logs laid on the trestles 
t planks, or upon the planks laid on their edges, 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
August 13.—By ALFRED J. Burrows (at 
A 


shford). 
Little Chart, Kent.—Monday Boys, Rose and 
Chowne bechbs fe resete ci cede eee sc ceneree - £1,200 
Ashford, Kent.—Bank-st., Ashford Post Office, u.t. 
OF YES, S:8s Chey Be BBOhe, carcdresyevtesceccece 1,300 


August 14.—By Wricut & Scrusy (at March). 
Wimblington, Cambs.—The Park and 25a. 2r. 
OG Wes Cicannnntacsies quencsanensduaque= ¢esses 


’ 2,300 
Enclosures of pasture and arable land, 128 a. 1r. 


Bete accdiccudacecedesnemens cavuuuccunaes 35705 
Two cottages and 1 a. 2 r. 12 Pry f. we cee ce eeee 280 
High-rd., The Manor House and 3a. 2r. 6p., 

Becccecss coccesceunenesuees Mecdscakwageeses 490 
Two enclosures of pasture land, 10 a, 3 r. 30 p., 

En cnccuvadeecds vakdacecaesadqateurusandeue 245 
The Home or Nix Hall Farm and enclosures, 

S50 Sa-S 5. 20 th, & WN Cis whoo sdb ks eonessas 53495 


August 15.—By Wyatt & Son (at Selsey). 
Selsey, Sussex.—West-st., freehold field, 2a. or. 


26 p. 
By W. H. SHiner & WINTER (at Bristol). 


Kentish Town.—10, Modbury-st., u.t. 48 yrs., g.r. 
62,,¢€.%. 3 


54 to 60 (even), Asplin’s-rd., u.t. 78 yrs., g.r. 


A NO ppc deisacadsmicanidawss devaadsnen ee 225 
Edmonton.—53 to 59 (odd), Graham-rd., u.t. 


improved ground-rent; g.r. for ia mn r. for rent; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold ; 1. for. leasehold ; e.r. for 
estimated rental ; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per 
annum ; yrs. for years ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for 
square; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent ; 
yd. for yard. 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 
*," Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
ity and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 
ould be remembered by those who make use of this 


information. 
BRICKS, &c. 


Ss. . 
Hard Stocks .. 114 © per1,ooo alongside, in river. 


Rough Stocks and 
CS me me me me 2 ” ” 
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Wick St. Lawrence, Somerset.—Sluice Farm, 

Sitka be -vadeaendcbac Sdudka uae cue ceases sees 45975 

August 16.—By WILtson & Puituips (at Leigh). 

Leigh, Essex.—New-rd., seventeen cottages, f., 

We SMNAS OU 6 dic cack secnseceheccsuee dadtawier 1,340 
New-rd., f.g.r. 122, reversion in 59 yrs......... 405 
August 19.—By Tuomas, PEyer, & MILEs. 

Bramley, Surrey. — High-st., The Bramley 
Brewery, together with eight licensed houses 
ee | a | eee ee 16,250 

By Wrirorp & Dixons. 

Maida Vale.—g, Clifton-villas, u.t. 404 yrs., g.r. 

Chis, C5 OMe x cnt dokcccdvctsnecacausetsadane 675 

By WHEELER & Son (at Clare). 

Pentlow, Essex.—Pannell’s Ash and Simpson’s 

BONDE, CER. Fe Wha Se << ci cc ccenceesnsce 2,540 
August 20.—By Henry Epwarps (Imperial 
Land Company). 

Kentish Town.—17, Mansfield-rd., u.t. 48 yrs., . 

SB Ol TOM Cite UEie ecasedannsevacuceaceses 670 

By C. & H. Wuite 

Kennington.—17, Harleyford-st., u.t. 35 yrs., g.r. 

SE Aue ee eh deca teses ive ibeenacncHid oa 400 

By T. NEALE & Son.(at Nottingham). 

Beeston, Notts.—Meadow-rd., Clifton House and 

piece of land adjoining, f. ........00 see wee 4,650 
By ALFRED Preston (at Ipswich). 

Battisford, Suffolk.—The Valley Farm, 93 a. 3r. 

Ga ent GIMEOR once ecadacepenac cneceien sede 7co 

By Joun THORNBORROW (at Penrith). 

Kirkoswald, Cumberland.—Parkhead Farm, go a. 

BP. Aion MME Gs. (os nknncs ne vedbaucdouns dy 1,740 

August 21.—By SLtape & BuTLer. 

Battersea.—g and 11, Orbel-st., u.t. 76 yrs., g.r. 

Sad Bate tebe cnddvacecade seas cccceneaaees 600 

August 22.—By E.Lpripncet, Sons, & Co. 

Stroud Green.—6, Ferme Park-rd., u.t. 77 yrs., 

ale: Fala NIMOhe <cchecsaccteuceuncnadenceacn 1,000 
By FisHER, STANHOPE, & DRAKE. 

Stoke Newington.—25, Forburg-rd., u.t. 85 yrs., 

g.r. GE BOR OIVARR «ccc cenecwceveceugugeras 525 

Finsbury Park.—442, Seven Sisters’-rd., u.t. 64 
Vitis Gals Mibe Aebad GOke «caus amarnectesacese 1,000 

By Wm. R. Nicuotas & Co. 

Cholsey, Berks.—Freehold residence and 3a. 2r. 

Pucci ccedecaucunedad dedaqvasescenenidaxs 1,150 
By Newson, Epwarps, & SHEPHARD. 

Islington.—75, 79, and 81, Pembroke-st., u.t. 48 
CEG SS its Be EMMMs ca ca)scce cect acaceakeseee 1,020 

Canonbury.—83, Petherton-rd., u.t. 48 yrs., g.r. 

Jb. FSuy:Cr¥o GOs or c0ce.ecee err e ee 500 


Harlesden.—47, Craven Park-rd., f., r. 452. weretes 565 


Ahr iwecdpubcsaw cacscesncceakdicesas 255 


Tottenham.—2z and 4, The Crescent, f., r. 482. 2s. 480 
10A, Brunswick-rd., f., r. 362. 8S...00 eeseee cece 325 
6, Highweek-rd., u.t. 78 yrs., g.r. 42. 10S.....4. 170 


29 and 30, Nelson-rd., u.t. 78 yrs., g.r. 82, .... 255 
49 and 51, Avenue-rd., u.t. 65 yrs., g.r. 84, .... 295 
56, Avenue-rd., u.t. 76 yrs., g.r. 72. 10S....0000. 210 
g and 11, Richmond-rd., u.t. 73 yrs., g.r. 82, .. 350 


BO YiRig Gik~ When s cacccevece costes ace sevens 300 
August 23.—By THe FREEHOLD LAND AND 
TrapinG Company, LIMITED. 
Hanwell.—8, 9, 11, 12, 13, and 14, Holly Park- 
terrace, u.t. 95 yrs., g.re 304, 1. 1742. .....4.. 1,345 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; i.g.r. for 


Giazep Bricks 


me’ £02 
vory Gd 
Stretchers ... 13 0 0 


Headers ........ 12 0 © “a 
Quoins, Bullnose, 

and Flats ...... 17,00 6 
Double Stretchers 19 0 o ‘a 
Double Headers.. 16 0 © 
One Side and two 

WE ca scacaces 19 0 Oo “ 
Two Sides and one 


ME aacadadaus 
Splays, Chamfered, 
quints ........ 20 O@ O ” 
Best a Salt 
Glazed Stretchers 
and Headers.. 12 0 
Quoins, Bullnose, 
and Flats access, 26.6 
Double Stretchers 15 0 
Double Headers.. 14 0 
One Side and two 
ME tetcccenes 20.0 
Two Sides and one 


20 0 0 ” 


t Glazed ..2 200 yy 


Se 
Thames and Pit Sand ....0ce 
Ballas 


eeeeeseseee 


Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 


charge for sacks, 
Grey Stone Lime ...... ere 


STONE. 


” 7 
Farleigh Down Bath .. 1 8 
Beer in blocks —.. x 64 4s 
Grinshill 19... eee I IO 0 
Brown Portlandinblocks 2 2 pe 
Darley Dale in blocks.. 2 1} 9 
Red ” 25 ” 
Red Mansfield __,, 2 43 29 
Hard York in blocks .. 2 10 a 
Hard York 6 in. sawn both sides 
landings, to sizes 
(under 40 ft. sup.) 


6in. Rubbed Ditto... 
3 in. sawn both sides 
slabs (random sizes) 


” ” 2 in. -faced Ditto 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 


~ a », 6-in sawn both 
sides landings 


” ” » 3in. do. 


SLATES, 


in. in & s.d. 
»»  bestseconds ,, 
16X 8 best a0 
20x10 best blue Portma- 
doc pei ~ 1018 0 
16% 8 best blue Portmadoc 6 6 0 
2ox1o best Eureka un- 


10 15 0 
26 


fading green..... rr 2 6 

16x 8 ” ” 6150 
2zoXr1o Permanent green 10 0 Oo 
16% 8 <,, » 5 126 
TILES. 

s. d. 


Best Fe red roofing tiles... 41 

ip and valley tiles... 3 

Best Broseley tiles ......0. 48 

Hip and valley tiles.... 4 
Best Ruabon Red, brown or 

brindled Do. (Edwards) 57 

Do. ornamental Do 


PRICES CURRENT (Contisued). 


per 1,000 at railway depot. 


” ” 
a” ” 
” ” 


” ” 


less than best. 


s. d. 
28 


3 


7 3 per yard, delivered. 
Thames one 60 ” “ 
Best Portland Cement ........ 34 6 per ton, delivered, 
25 
Nots.—The cement or ‘ime isexclusive of the ordinary 


12s 6d. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks, 28s. od. per ton at rly, dpt 


s. d. ; 
Seas in blocks .... 2 o per ft. cube, deld. ily, depSt. 


per ft. su 
at rly. depot 


° ” ” 

3 ” ” 
ot ” “ 

3 per ft. cube. 
deld. rly. depét 


7 per ft. super. 
a rly. depét. 
2 


20X x0 best blue Bangor... 11 5 oper rocco of r2ccat ry. dep. 


6 per 1,000 at rly. depét 
7 per doz, ” ” 
6 per 1,000 ” ” 
o per doz. 


6 per 1,000 ” ” 


eo ee ae 60 ° 
LL. Saepepenetebes 4 o per doz. b ps 
OU Gia d een ce 
Best Red or Mottled State °° = ™ ae 
fordshire Do. (Peakes). 50 9 per 


RE oe anad enananen 
Valley Uidasaccaceae 


WwoOoD. 


4 1 per 
8 


1,000 ” ” 
doz. " ” 


Buitpinc Woop.—YE£LLow. 





[See also next page. 


At per standard. 
Deals: best 3in. by xzin. andgin. £ sd. £ s. d. 
by gin. and 121m. ...eceeeeese 1410 © 1610 o 
Deals: best 3 by 9 ....-+--seeeee 13 10 0 1410 0 
Battens: best 24 in. by7 in. and 8 in, 
and 3in. by 7in. and 8in...... o 12 6C6@ wee 
Suitnt beth Se hand swe «» @10 0 less than 
in. and 8in. 
DE “GOCE cs cccccctsdcecsces o olesstban best 
Battens : seconds ........... esses OIO'O ge is os 
ain. by 4in. and2in. by6in... 9 0 0 1010 0 
2 in. by 4} in. and 2 in. by 5 in 9°00 Io 0 o 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 
rin. by 1} in. by rh in. ......68 O10 O more than 
é battens. 
, heer daaansnnacs soeseeeeee I O O more than 
es = f battens, 
Fir timber: Best middling Danzig At per load of 50 ft. 
or Memel (average specifica- 

Cet) pccccccsacnectacthineses 420 @ “4 6 6 
Seconds ......cscscsccseseeses $4 5 0 410 0 
Small timber (8 in. to roin.) .... 312 6 315 o 
Swedish balks.......-ssses0000. 215 © 300 

Pitch pine timber (35 ft. average)... 3 0 0 3 10 
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CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(Por some Contracts, &c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 








CONTRACTS. 


Le, 





Nature of Work or Materials. 


By whom Required. 


Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by 





| Tenders to 
be delivered 

















































































































Paving Works, &c., Church-street ....escceseeee ..| Uckfield (Sussex) U.D.C......0........ | C. Dawson, Public Hall ihictidaae: MIO MTILE cc ceasscioxevanscacavs . | Sept. 3 
Sewerage Works, &c., Pembury .........s000 ..| Tonbridge (Kent) R.D.C. Ae Graham, Civil Engineer, 5, Queen Anne’s Gate, 8. w. tt do. 
Fifteen Houses, Almondbury, Yorks .......0+ ° J. Berry, Architect, 9, Queen-street, Huddersfield . do. 
Cast-iron Pipes, &c., Lavernock ......-.000 aS Llandaff & Dinas Powis R.D.C..... | J. Holden, Surveyor, 35, St. Mary- street, Cardiff ......... do. | 
| Concrete Walling, &c., Andrew’s-T0ad os... esse | Hackney Borough Council N. Scorgie, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Hackney, N.E. ee 
| House, Caeran, Cardiff... ......-... sapssbeacaaristeoroenered .. | Col. Sir E. 8, Hill .. J. W. Rodger, Architect, 14, High-street, Cardiff ...........-sss0 do, | 
Buildings at School of Art, Leeds........ Pohasenecareel peurene’ | Committee seesenbovoseses paenates .. | Bedford & Kitson, Architects, Greek-street Chambers, Leeds..... do, 
Additions, &c., to Cottages, Talywain ....... sioncieecss sesesene J. D. Jones, 1, Emlyn-terrace, Talywain, Wales . do, 
Several Cottages, Troedyrhiw, Wales..............000+----- Bryphyfryd Building Club........... W. Dowdeswell, Architect, Treharris, 8. Wales do. 
Additions to Church, Linthwaite, near iia Boreham & Morton, Surveyors, 24, John-street, Sunderland ...... | Sept. 4 | 
Additions to Workhouse .............: Scbukindebekpeenpsscasnnetes Toxteth Park Liverpool) Gdns... | W. W. Thomas, Architect, 15, Lord-street, Liverpool............ do 
| Council Offices, Liverpool-road .......scseesceseseeees eaeenias Walmer U.D.C seaatauessbessesse R. A. Wilson, Surveyor, Council Offices, Walmer ........ssccssseseeee | do, 
| Tar Paving, &c., Chapman-road .......00cecseeressoeseeeeeee-| Clacton-on- Sea U. ‘D. 6 Leebssenohinebe ove | A. BW. BODINGON, BULVEVOr, CIACGOR occccccseccesccsncsccnsnsensenserecesecncoce | do, | 
| Chapel, Blaengarw, Glam. .......... Fi ene ee | DIES. 1ig ROUEN, URODOLW os cssaccncssscchetesvnecccsensssososss -acteosssceoes | do. | 
Keates WOKS, OAFDIS © ....00054050-00see00. 20s000e0 ames TT, See NEON T. H. Andrew, Engineer. 1, Trevarrick-villas, St. Austell .. _ Shag 
House, Wellesley-road, Great Yarmouth evscenccnscccoeoes BEe; FE, Ts RG RION so cccvccsossssonsessanes C. G. Baker, Architect, Town Hall Chambers, Great Yarmouth... do. | 
Retort Works, &. . sovccsvessceseseee| Ellesmere (Salop) U.D.C. ..... bemwed R. E. Lloyd, 1, Willow-street, PLOIOPG vexciensscsescdcsdecessesticarsiics do, 
Additions to Home, Murthly Asylum... ane  heceo ess sae adeas ans D. Smart, Architect, OECD sscciancasesl ve see coecoccsccccocceacs coccese-| Sept. 5 
Additions to Houses, Ingleton ........ccccccsssssesceeseessses.| MI. N, Saull......ccceeee sccasscnsccecsesees | Oe Kassell, Architect, Kirkby Lonsdale .. eeeseceeceeeees eceese do. 
vol he, EAR ES ER EE EE eR Chatham Corporation ........0.00« | C. Day, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Chatham . apiadevectayenec eeseeee do. 
Additions to the Shepherds’ Arms, Cwmaman ......... Mr. E. Evans Bevan..........00000..0.. | J. C. Rees, Architect, Neath .. sasseeetareiensectebesiNicecotiesacee | do. 
Boundary Walls, &c., Brownhill, Dewsbury.........00«++. bbespanesons Holtom & Fox, Architects, Dewsbury ssanseseacsecedcssenesecsenseas eeevarh Sept. 6 
Additions to Infirmary, Bristol ........cccccccsssseeeecees: seabansentes A. P. T. Cotterell, Architect, 28, Baldwin-street, Bristol maeaceseeds do. 
House, Moat-road, Great Yarmouth o..recossssersrreee:| nae gages 8. Rivett, Architect, 5, South Quay, Great Yarmouth.............. do. 
Seven Houses, Old Penshaw, DurhaMm.,.......cceeeesee: coves] MIE. BR. W. WI£BOD...ccccoscsscscccccoees.| MF, Wilson, Shiney-row, Old Penshaw, Durham  .........cccccssssseese do. 
Alterations to Laundry, &c., Preston........+0++ ppanneepas sbbahansen’ F. E. Dixon, Civil Engineer, 49, Lune- _ Preston. Dacoaevel sbscuavacl’ BEDU. oa 
Slaughter Houses, &c., Bath-street......... cocccececcccceeses Bushy UDG. icisciescsvcdsscccssesecesss | Ds Ge Macdonald, Civil Engineer, se fl sbocecsosccesescoccssoeess do. 
Rebuilding Cashen Ferry Bridge, Tralee .......--.ssse++. siekbkessabs 8. Goodwin, Surveyor, Tralee, co. Kerry .. Ryuesavtiscesvrhteeittts do. 
School and Boundary Wall, Banbridge, — Belect Vestry scovscssessescssssscsvssecess | ks Larmour, Dromore-street, Banbrid BO saves sianeadavecevess do, 
Schools, Windsor-road, Great Harwood, Lancs . savsaapnsies W. H. Dinsley, Architect, Cleveland- street, Chorley baie sanabhnnenes do. 
Additions to —_ Panteg Hotel, Aber, Wales .....00.. - A. O. Evans, Architect, Pontypri MUUdlcoapeuvadsstustaesanesshucsuasvarcices secon]. 100s 
Well - al assis papbebeses pecbaushebuebensbapsavaboxennen a .| Beaminster R. D. On H. Gordon, Engineer, 9, Downes-street, Bridport, DOURCD sicssescsss. Sep. 9 
Chapel... ee cieetieal sesossesee.| SOUtHDOrough, Kent, U.D. C. W. Harmer, Surveyor, 137, London-road, ae Basdasseatas do. 
| acces ee a Penmaenmawr es Waies) v. D. ‘C| E. Worrall, Engineer, Council Offices, Penmaenmawr pou Gavcdevaceaues: do. 
| Road Wor ks, &e.., “Dale- ‘road . Fesabenba SE Er eeee.| Rawmarsh U.D.C. sees enechhonsses | OREMERON, Council Offices, Rawmarsh babivdsbaseussacsesvANés do, 
| Pumping Machinery Ee aT ee seuneseer! ‘Cowes U.D.C.. secessesessesee | J W. Webster, Engineer, Cowes, Isle of “Wight. . seaeuenineaedecsenabias do. 
| Additions to Wesleyan Chapel, Cwmavon.. ae. iiss G. E. Prosser, | > cae aaa eae Ceeesescceseeceeecscoescces: do. 
NGEAN ciskaspas puaeecxcie Siaawiekbasbucesibonneend toe Aberdare U.D.C._ obissdsapcceiatessierse 1c eae, Surveyor, Town Hall, Aberdare  .......sssesseessseveccscceee do, 
| | Wrought-iron Fencing . m do. do. do. 
Retaining Walls, ms Clayton Vale . .-..| Manchester Corporation... sesssseseeeee | City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester ake ae do. 
«Stoneware Pipes .. Edmonton U.D.C......ccccccsccssccceess | G. Hedes Eachus, Town Hall, —— Guided uiaSes inbuesecebbeciesiovense|| OMNES 
\*Portland Cement... do. do. 
| Abatin Granite ... do. om do. 
INNES * icpisneesoCantiienssenenss Lincoln Corporation. ........secsseceeee R. A. Macbrair, Surveyor, Corporation Offices, nee seene coccees | do, 
| Two Bridges, Briton Ferry, &c... Great; Western Railway = andy G. K. Mills, Paddington Station, W. .....ccce. sal do. 
| Bridge Works, Oxcliffe Marsh, Tanes.. .. | Lancashire County Council ........ Lancashire County, Bridgemaster, Preston, do. 
| Bridge Works, Alverston...,......0..-sssssessereersees eae do. do. do. 
| Rebuilding Holt Bridge, Rawtenstall......c.c.sc.cc.c.so0. do. Bridgemaster, County Offices, Preston .... severe) 0, 
[* UF POUR -POM POIGIIR, GEC. 00505000000 s00scncecccese-seocessncee Woolwich Union ....... shusuesenenpieces Church, Quick, & Whincop, William- street, ‘Woolwich . ceéssisne | GODbe EL 
*Drainage and Sanitary Works, Brentwood Schools .. BMackney Union o.c0sic0.0csscssessesse0., W. A. Finch, Architect, 76, Finsbury- pavement, Pee Ovesccabedessecveas ° do. 
*Well-sinking Works, Quadrant, Pumps, &c. ........... | Croydon County Borough ........... Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Or are gener err Tree dietedkayea do, 
|*Enlargement of Iron BOTUGUOE » ssssavisosessscseces sasodoueessl . | Plumstead Denameanhianal Church| Viewland-road, Riverdale-road, TE URNONORE csssensvcssccvcececeseins do. 
|*Krection of Shed chaksesseeer apeoae eee | Lewisham Council..........ccccrees vee.. | SurVeyor, Town Hall, Catford ......... sSecdncskvauesieve ees sersscebicsseni| Sept. 22 
*Erection of Cottage ..... STE et sauaehbosouneh do. do. do. 
\*Construction of Sewer ........++ aeenaen do. 0 do. 
*Extensions, &c., to oe: Aylesbury .. ere pysakvheniar Bucks County Lunatic ences «| County Surveyor, County Hall, Aylesbury ... giscasienns do, 
Water Supply Works.. ee SSunhiakGaDnUD RUNDE NITED OSKSS Llandudno U.D.C.........cs.0se0000082e. | HE. P. Stephenson, Engineer, Council Offices, Llandudno . eacedsedeaenes Sept. 14 
|*Road TAD «<.0ch.--bhinaceehabeshsssbsuesaniancons vives scagephanesde> BARD WON U0. Us cnsese ser sncsstnsscoceeeee 8. W. Barnes, Council Offices, Church-road West, Hanwell W. ..| Sept. 16 
*Laundry, Boiler House, E. L. Engine Room, &c. ......| West Riding County Council ..... The County Surveyor, Wakefleld .............ccccsssessssceseessveeecvesseseees do. 
*New Harbour Offices .......css00ceeseees Scbihbsasbsusesiesbavecss® Swansea Harbour Trust ............. | Harbour Offices, Swansea ... walsseeteacsivectentel: Copies 
*Casual Wards, Gray’s Inn-road ..,..ccccsccsseseees eennanecanesi] OLDE TO MME” \cececaccaabecivaversasess W. Mellor, 17, Buckingham- street, “Adelphi, “Ww. ry cdasadauanstunscasos do. 
Schools, Burry Port, Wale........c.cccccoccsesseree sciSannen «+.| Pembrey School Board ........s+000 R. Williams, Architect, Burry “enced da eueacoucadeavetessatend Sept. 26 
*Isolation IDROON  xc5as0sn<> - -echousnesnanennnbepanenbeibssvanseses Longton Corporation ......sccesse0e Town Clerk, Court House, LONGO ......2000 cooccecceccccccrscccoces eeccceee: No date 
Laundry, Witton Tower, Witton-le-Wear, co. Durham 8. Wilkinson, Architect, Pelton, Chester-le-Street. ...sesseeees dc. 
Stabling, &c., Dorning-street, Wigan.......ccccccceseeeeees Conpenatins Society. based ceaesbanssincs | Ola mOCEY Thornley, Architects, Millgate, Wigan ....sccscssssreeee do, 
Farmhouse, Usworth, CO. DUPNAM sessessesseeseee eooee | Mr. R. D. Shafts sssosssecsesseeeess | S. Wilkinson, Architect, Pelton, Chester-le-Street ..s.ss.+0 pienest do. 
Additions to Schools, _—— near Oswestry .. asieh ati aside F. H. Shaylar, Architect, 19, Church-street, ae aeacemsataese do, 
Eight Shops, Willesden  .......ssccccceeres et ee oe J. Minnis, 25, Lonsdale- road, Barnes,...cccccseccsscercccccevoessscences covers do, 
Cottage, Buxton ,........ phones -| Mrs. Irvine ..scssssscsscosssesssseeseeeeees | Garlick & Flint, Architects, Buxton ai do. 
a —— —— — nauiaguueloneibiosesanaseealuciosamecioe anceasanqpene anasenersoapaealearaayadenanapensnanranpeaeonamnipiaesenpeonaset Gutuaanapvenaiaalneamemanmnnsiaerae poems aarealeepeaeelaiperanaeeeageeee ae = | 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
| | | 
|Application 
Nature of Appointment. | By whom Advertised. | Salary. ee in 
| | | 
«Assistant Examiner in Patent Office . vie] Olvil Service Commission .........-- i a ee NN 4 
*Clerk of Works... Bis .| Carlisle, &c., C > . § oe. See EaeRNES sssseeeees| Sept. 21 
*Clerk Of WOrKS  ...00...sccsccccerccccccsesccececes asseseseensuangenes | Midland Counties Idiot Asylum ...| Not stated ....... pateaesaceaves ee I cs clisaatend Set No date 
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Those marked with ah astertsk (*) are advertised in this Number. 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued), 
WOOD. 


Joiners’ Woop. At per standard. 
SeG.  — Sa; 
White Sea: First yellow deals, 
DD: Ag napaheepeebsabeeeten 25 0 @ 260 
ccosccogemnesecce 98 ©. 283 0 
47 atin. ‘arid 3 in, by 7in. 18 © © 200 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. —_ 20 0 0 210 
mete 13 @ @ 19 o 
Battens of in. and y 7 in. 14 60 15-08 
= yalo Saale, 31 in, by 12 in. 
en ence cnccsccccsese 1410 0 1510 0 
a. ds and 3in. by 7 in. 12 0 0 1210 0 
Petersburg : first yellow deals, 3 in. 
by rr in. apsesstomctecseoen £82 6 8 £8 6 0 
Do. ‘gin. By pie. ccasccconcee 29 0 8 9200606 
MME cence cpnsdissscncteerss 16 OS -2550:6 


ooooeodo 


Competitions, p. —. 


Odontracts, pp. iv. vi. vill. x. & xxi. 





PRICES CURRENT (Continned). 


Joiners’ 


WOOD. 
Woop. 


ow second | yellow deals, 


| 3 2. b 
| Do. 3 in. 


IT IM.wecee 
Do. 3 in. by 
Battens 


| 
| 
| 





Battens. ee ee 
Thiel "yellow "deals, 3 in. by 


aoe oases eenncece 
h 
See 


OOOO Oe meses ese . 


White Sea and Petersburg :— 
First white deals, 3 in. by 11 in.. 


ne am. 


Battens - 
Second white deals 3 in, by 1 in. 


» 3 im byg in. 


COS abecce mwce 





Public Appointments, pp. xix. & xxi. 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
WwoopD. 
At per standard. Joiners’ Woop. At per standard. 
Yer. Lae Zad £8 
ai * “| Pitch pine: deals ......... i puswest X00) CO Se ° : 
ay kabicaua Under 2 in. thick extra ...... o10 0 1% 8 @ 
© 315 0 © Yellow Pine— ai 
. 6 es Piest, re bel iidesteen SO! O 1 gO 
Enieditne incahent . Guta 0 — “ 
1310 © 1410 0 ee seve gensasee nenes - 2s ~ Fe 
13,0 0 1310 0 | voy Pin sizes pre . ae 
1010 @ 1110 0 ellow e ENS measceense 20 0 6 
Kauri Pine— Planks, per ft. cube.k 0 3 6 © 4 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
130 0 16 0 o , per ft. cube ......... “a ‘os 6 ft Bs 
ee ee ee ae eS eee ee 6 
120 @ 13 0 0 Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube... 0 5 9 O 5 
14 © ® 15 © © | Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. amo 
13 0 0 14 0 0 i sc caikaen 2 OS ee 
1010 @ &tiI0 0 in. . do. a, es ee A ee 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
WOOD. 


At per standard. 
4 s.d. s. 
Mahogan 
uras, Tabasco ft. sup. 
Hood esse coats © 09 =o oO: 
lected, Figury, sup. as 

od ite cviaseenstiactenetiee oz 6 ©0200 

Dry Walnut, American, per ft. sup. 
oh Ben arntnionin tenancies 2 o » . . 
1 geccmmanpssbededaa a 
Teak, Pra Whitewood Planks— 
Per ft. CUDC.. a as meme acncacnces 0 a2 oe 3 6 
ed Flooring— 3 er square 
—_ by 6 in. and 7 in. yellow, 
planed and shot ....+++.0--- ©1%3 0 016 6 
rin. by 6 in. and 7 in. yellow, 
planed and matched ........ 013 6 o17 6 
r}in. by 6 in. and 7 in. yellow, 
planed and matched ....-,.. O16 0 2 1 0 
1in, by 6 in. and 7 in. white, 
planed and shot ..........-. OI 0 013 0 
x in. by 6 in. and 7 in. white, 
planed and matched .......- © 12 o13 6 
r}in. by 6 in. and 7 in. white, 
planed and matched ........ O14 © 016 6 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or delivered 
to Railway Vans, 
per ton. 
£s.a £58.d. 
Rolled Steel Joists,ordinarysections 615 0 715 0 
Compound Girders 5, 9 Sas @ 6 0 Oo 
pn Tees and Channels, ordi- 

Mary SECtIONS ..asecareccemrnsee 812 6 O12 6 
Flitch Plates 000 ere O00 e me we one 90 ne 8 ™5 90 9 10 Oo 
fast Iron Columns and Stanchions, 

including patterns ... 7 5 0 9 00 

METALS. 
Per ton, in London. 
Ss. d. s. d. 
Iron.— 
Common Bars..ccwsaccoccscsmres 8 © GO 810 0 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality ..........«. 810 0 900 

Staffordshire ‘‘ Marked Bars" .. zo10 0 = = = 

Mild Steel Bars........+2.- core 9 OO Q10 0 

Hoop Iron, basis price... .. a a. 9 so O86 o 

eecesece I ohU€e = . 7 


“ And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 


Sheet Iron, Black.— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 2. as ne a0 ae 
” 99 0G 24 Be wmwacccne 
- s6: CODES. cscccces 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordi- 

nary quality.— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
Dike CAG Ei cccsescececces eo 
22 g. and 24 g. 


10 o 0 
mzmo0o0 
1210 O 


12 10 
13 0 
14 0 


quality.— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. ........ 
” 1» 22g. and 24g. 


16 10 
17 0 
18 10 


coo 


OG sescsseeaas 

Galvanised Corrugated Sheets.— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft.to 8 ft. 20g. 
” «=. 22 g. and 24 g. 


12 10 
13 0 
14 0 


eoo°o 


” ” eo eereeees 
Best Soft Steel Sheets 6 ft. by 2ft. 
to 3 ft. by 20g. 
and thicker .. 
22 g. and 24 g. 
ry) ” 26 Be oe ccccce 
Cut nails, 3 in. to 6 in... ......00 
(Under 3 in. 


25 0 
” ” 1535 oO 
%4 § oO 
910 o 
ie extras.) 


LEAD, &c. 


m ton, in London. 


s. d. 
Lzap—Sheet, English, 3 lbs. & up. 1417 6 
Pipe in coils 15 7 6 
Soil Pipe... 1717 6 
Zinc—Sheet— 
— Montagne .......... tom 24 10 


meecececescesesecesseess 24 O 


° 

y a ’ 
tron, oe é 

Thi ig Shee! perlb o x o} 

2 


I secccencccccccccne  g9 o-s 


p Copper nails me 0 oe 00 me me ” o. 
Strong SUG os eiavete ce 


in 
Tix—English Ingots...... 
Souper—Plumbess* 
inmen’s ........ 
Blowpipe ........ 





° 
I 
I 
° 7 
° 
° 


° 
Chew Veeenals sheds 38 0 9 


~ COMENE »..seececessccceee 55 
Fine do. do. 60 
Robinson's Fireproof Cement.. 50 
Do. Fine white ,,.. 55 
(Exclusive of the ordinary 
Whiti charge for sacks, 
a Te ** 27 0 tO 30 © 


©0000 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 
BS OR, CME asic atereres cs = 3d. per ft. delivered, 


9 fo Chien ubebexcaun 


atoz.thirds 2.0.0.0... : 
O60 Ube. 
OG GID saesececrntncen cs EL 

0 fourths me me me me me me oe oe 4 pe 
32 02, i 


Flat DUE crnn mich enaeucenen 54d. 
luted sheet, r5 02, .. 


i Hartey’s Roll Fates 7.7.7, 


2 Ss 


00 me me ne me me oe ne oe 


Pe occo ms 


REREES 


” 
” 
” 
) 
hl 
” 

’ 
” 
” 


Qrees 
Oeae 


S. 


eee Q 


eenseeese 
os 2? = 8 


per ton delivered. 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


OILS, &c. Lo e& 

Raw Linseed Oil in pipes............per gallon o 2 10 
” ” » in ec ccccccee 99 o 211 
2. vy INdrums ......0008 4 0312 
Boiled ,, a ID PipeS...... cere pe ° 30 
” ” ” fae nmin eoceccccecs ” : ; 
‘Turpentine, in barrels ....-.-..00+a0 . 0 2 3 
’ in IMS .ceecees ee cccsee ” es 5 
Genuine Ground English White Lead ...perton 22 0 0 
i ‘me seeeee mttitartiwnese: gg —e:20.4 
t Linseed MU Mckaccxes ascsoomepercwt. ©0 9 0 
Stockholm Tar .......sc0eeasaceee. per barrel x 10 0 


VARNISHES, &c, 


Fine Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work 
Best Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work . 1 0 
lastic Carriage Varnish for outside work 

Best Hard Oak Varnish for inside work 
Best ae Hard Church Oak Varnish for inside 
WEEE on oncuee miduvudinaendeesadcsaredanasad 
Fine Hard Copal Varnish for inside work .... .. 
Best Hard Copal Varnish for inside work ....— 
Best Hard ye Me agg for inside work... . 
coon oie ee Re eee 
Best Japan Gold Size .... 
Best BPAD 00 000s cece mec meee ncee me nome 
Oak and Mah y Stain 
Brunswick Bl 
Berlin Black 
Knotting o.0 10S C000 2000 oo oe me me me Meee OHS OO 


Best French and Brush Polish 


3 


uw 


couooacn 


Se RS 0.0 Be 0.0 OS HO HO OD OED 
ee Oe 00 HS Oe OF HO ens RE mS OS OO ED aD 


re 0.6 HO HO 0.0 OS HD LE OO OO ORE meee ee 


eooco0oo0oa0occoc0on aac 


coooooo0onoo 


el 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. S. & Sons (Amounts should have been stated). 
A. R. B. (As you do not send your name, we are not able 
to print your communication). 

NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
o— papers read at meetings, rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

ith cannot undertake to veturn vezected communi: 
ca. 3 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news items 
which have been duplicated for other journals are NO 
DESIRED. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 
om subject to the approval of the article, when written, 

y the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
factory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. p 

All communications regardi one and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
sot to the Editor. 








TENDERS. 


[Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘‘The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments Of tenders accepted unless the amount of the tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest tender is under 
4100, unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons. ] 

* Denotes accepted. +t Denotes provisionally accepted. 





ABERDEEN.—For the construction of outfall sewerage 
works, for the Town Council. Mr. W. Dyack, C.E., Town 
House, Aberdeen :— 

Peter Tawse, Portland-street, Aberdeen*4£54,949 8 2 





ASTON ABBOTTS (Bucks).—For the erection of a 
pair of cottages, for Mr. Edward Hart. Mr. Fred Taylor, 
architect, Aylesbury :— 

Thos. J. N. Cannon....cccccccccceccccccees 4509 





AXMINSTER.—Lower Westwater farm buildings, for 
Mr. J. Dominett. Mr. Ernest A. Pryer, architect and 
quantity suzveyor :— 

Ellis & Sons.....cccee 4575 | Parsons & Clarke . ..£479 
G. H. Lentell........ 487 





AXMINSTER.—Middle Westwater residence, for Dr. 
Dunstan, of London. Mr. Ernest A. Pryer, architect 
and quantity surveyor, Dunheved Chambers, Axmin- 


ster :— 

C. Turner ......--.. £1,400 | Ellis & Sons........ 41,080 
Hobbs & Son ...... 1,338 | G. H. Lentell ...... 1,073 
Clarke & Parsons .. 1,246 








AYLESBURY.—For the erection of a detached resi- 
dence in the Wendover-road,for Mr. J. Kingham. Mr. 


Fred Taylor, architect, ——— 
Webster & Cannon.... 4820 | ii CMD ccdadudene £811 
Green & Co, ......+- 820 ayne & Sont ...... 780 





BRILL.—For additions to the National Schools at 
Oakley, for the Brill School Managers. Mr. Fred. Taylor, 
architect, Aylesbury :— 

J. Holland. ...cccccccccceccccccce Scesbaen 4227 





CHEARSLEY (Bucks).—For additions to house at 
Chearsley, for Mr. F. T. Higgins Bernard. Mr. Fred. 
Taylor, architect, Aylesbury. Quantities by the archi- 


tect :— 
Webster &Cannon £1,725 0 


T. H. Kingerlee 
& Sons ....00.. Green & Co.* 1,642 10 


G. H. Gibson.... 


2,027 © 
1,850 0 








CROYDON.—Two shop premises at corner of Tam- 
worth-place, Church-street, Croydon. Mr. A. Broad, 
architect, 22, George-street, Croydon. Quantities by the 
architect :— 





Huntley Bros, ...... 42,710 | D. W. Barker ...... £2,168 
S. Page .. . ..s<..- 2,664 | Smith &Son........ 2,158 
Akers & Co......20 2,375 | E. J. Saunders...... 2,140 
Smith & Sons ...... 2,200] Pearson & Co.* .... 1,850 





W, Potter ...ccscsece 2280 


CROYDON.—Four cottages, Newark-road. Mr. A. 
Broad, architect, 22, George-street, Croydon :— 

lo Be COODEF cc ccccee 41,765; W. Potter* 
earson & Co....... 1,437 





GREENOCK.—For the extension of the engine-room 
at electricity station, Hunter-street, for the Police Board, 
Mr. W. M. Nelson, Burgh Engineer, Hunter-place, 
Greenock :— 

Aitkenhead & Sons, Greenock*.... £1,175 18 10 





HARROGATE.—For the erection of a police con- 
valescent home. Messrs. Chorley, Connon, & Chorley, 
architects, 15, Park-row, 


si— 

Anthony Lyons£8,827 0 o| J.T. Wright ...£8,150 10 0 
Wn. Nicholson . Airton, Har- 
Sons .... 8,175 0 o] rogate*.... 7,€00 10 @ 








HEREFORD.—For the erection of six cottages at 
Asylum, Burghill, for the Visitors. Mr. A. land, 
County Surveyor, Shire Hall, Hereford. Quantities by 
the architect :— 


Lewis & Co......... 42,415 | J. Davies ....... os £2,276 
Wm. Powell........ 2,375 | E. W. Wilks* ...... 2,116 
CCGG desccenccs 2,300 

{All of Hereford.] 





LONDON.—For alterations and additions at No. 1c1, 
Great Titchfield-street, W., for Mr. William Matthews. 
Messrs. H. Ful'er Clark & Percy A. Boulting, architects, 
28, John-street, Bedford-row, W.C. : 






Patman & Fothering- Saunders & Co. .... £2,380 
a achawes ‘£3,700 | A. A. Webber ...... 2,333 
Clarke & Mannoch.. 2,497] Burman & Sons .... 2,064 
. Hughes...... eee. 2,408] Anley & Son......-. 1,920 
erkins & Co. ...... 2,395 | Pitcher & Son* .... 1,904 





LONDON.—For alterations at No. 66, Berners-street, 
W. Messrs. H. Fuller Clark & Percy A. Boulting, archi- 
tects, 28, John-street, Bedford-row, W.C. :— 
Bruton & Son ........ £445 | Anley & Son 
Boulting & Sons...... 390 | Pitcher & Son........ 





LONDON.—For sogeinn painting, and general 
repairs to ror and 102, Chalton-street, for Messrs. Connolly 
Bros. Mr. Edwina G. Salter, architect and surveyor, 


13, Phoenix-street, St. Pancras, 


T. G. Sharpington £520 o| W. J. Clarke ......£423 o 
Marchant & Hirst 493 0] Vears& Co. ...... 419 © 
Fowler Bros,...... 487 10] Wm. Hunnings, 

H. M. Dove ...... 450 01 Holloway*...... 415 0 








LON DON.—For office fittings, &c., at 19, Cousin-lane, 
Cannon-street, E.C., for the Ceylon, India, and China Tea. 
Association. Mr. Chas. G. Miller, architect, 65, Chan- 
cery-'ane, W.C. :— 

A. & A. Webber... .< £636 | Parker ...0.ccccccsce 
Richards & Co. ...... 596 | Parnall & Co., Ltd., 
Sheffield 573 Rood-lane* ........ 


4540 





53° 





LONDON.—For painting, whitewashing, and repairs,, 
&c., at the workhouse and infirmary, Fulham Palace-road, 
Hammersmith, W., for the Guardians of the Poor of 
Fulham Parish :— 





PERG adecauseced 41,645 | J. J. Richards ........ 4792 

. J. Renshaw .... 1,497] G. McArthur, Fulham* 760 
4. 2,000 8 Tl. BEMivs <ccecdsecces 743. 
Vigor & Co. ....ccce 





LONDON.—For alterations and additions to the work 
house, Fulham Palace-road, Hammersmith, W., for the 
Guardians of the Poor of Fulham parish :— 


By. Gy Gee, cacace 44,210 | T. Bendon, Hammer- 
Martin, Wells, & Co. 3,694 | smith*............£2,628 
F. G. Minter ...... 3,041 








LONDON.—For the erection of cottage homes for the 
aged peor, at Tooting Home, Church-lane, ee for 
andsworth and Clapham Guardians. Mr. Cecil A. 
Sharp, architect, 11, Old Queen-street, Queen Anne’s- 


ps SS os Suh & S L 

erbert Bros. £4,437 © ©] Smit on..£3,950 0 o 

Harvey, Coney, Hobbs & Co. 3,888 o g 
eee - 4329 0 o| Canning & Mul- 

R. A. Jewell... 4,212 © of _lins........ 3,800 0 oO. 

Martin, Wells, H. Clark .... 3,782 0 o 

& Co. ...-.. 4,197 © ©] Huntley Bros., 
W. Dowland.. 4,148 0 of] Croydon*.. 3,629 0 o 
Foster Bros... 4,039 0 © 





NEWTON ABBOT.—For the erection and completion 
of isolation hospital for the joint committee. Mr. Wm. 
Rowell, architect, Newton Abbot. Quantities by Mr. 
Vincent Cattermole Brown, Paignton :— 


W. E. Blake......«« £7324 | Parker Bros. ...... £5,894 
Mingo & Boone .... 6,785| H. Mills .......... 55 
B. A. Stacey ccccecs 6,557 | I. Edwards, Newton 

Yeo & Sons ....-.... 6,000] Abbott .......... 5,225 
G. Hicks .e..cesee0 5,998 





NORTON (Vorkshire).—For the erection of semi- 
detached villas, Langton-zoad, for Mr. T. Lofthouse. Mr. 


H. Ascough Chapman, architect, Leeds and Scar- 
borough :— 
Anthony Lyons ......- satbibosdhacace 41,828 10 





NORTON (Yorkshire).—For the erection of a detached 
house, St. Peter’s-street and Langton-road. Mr. H. 
Ascough Chapman, architect, Leeds and Scarborough :— 
Anthony Lyons ....+cssccesseceseees eve 41,312 





ORPINGTON (Kent).—For additions and alterations. 
to a private residence at Orpington. Mr. St. Pierre 
Harris, architect, 8, Ironmonger-lane, E.C., and Orping- 





ton :— 
Stebbings & Pannett£258 o| E.R. Thorne .... £240 to. * 
Somerford & Son.. 244 o] W. Owen*....... - 2340 © 


[See also next page. 
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ORPINGTON (Kent).—For repairs to private resi- 
dence. Mr. St: Pierre Harris, architect, 8, Ironmonger- 
lane. E.C.. :— 

W. R. Taylor ........ £267 | Somerford & Son*.... £159 
Be. Ro. EOWSseccc 00s 225 








PEMBROKE DOCK.—For the erection of two-storied 
schools, Meyrick-street, for the School Board. Messrs. 
G. Morgan & Son, architects, 24, King-street, Carmar- 
then :— 


Thomas & Son .... £10,552] Charles Young, 
Davies & Morgan.. 9,703 Pembroke Dock* £8,727 
Davies & Griffiths 9,281 








REDRUTH.—For the erection of offices and stores, for 
Messrs. S. & T. Trounson. Mr. Sampson Hill, architect, 
Green-lane, Redruth :— 

« TT. Martin and S. Head, Redruth* ...... £1,655 





REIGATE.—For the erection of an_ addition to 
Eastnor Lodge, Reigate, for Mr. Edgar Sharpe. Mr. 
C. E. Salmon, architect, Bell-street, Reigate :— 
are 41,140 | Bagaley & Sons...... 4798 
Nightingale & Sons 878| G. Martin, Redhill* .. 730 


Plumbing. 
‘Tamplin & Makooskis, Limited*...... 477 19 6 





ST. MARY CRAY (Kent).—For a new-iron schoolroom 
at Hockenden. Mr. St. Pierre Harris, architect, 8, Iron- 
monger-lane, E.C. :— 


For the For founda- 
iron tions and 

building general work. 
a ere a eke: enases £619 
Somerford & Son .....0.. —- == escees 556 
Stebbings & Pannett...... a. * Socees 355 
PAUINOMIOYS, ENG. ccccspce 310 |‘ csccce — 
7 BEREEEOW ‘iccscesecces a” cheses —_ 
REE 0: Noenenceenns O08 <acesus — 





ST. PAUL’S CRAY (Kent).—For additions to private 
tesidence. Mr, St. Pierre Harris, architect, 8, lronmonger- 


lane, E.C., and Orpington :— 

ax OD osu bites eont'G,-H. tay scseccvees £180 
eo ee SS ae 138 

S42) REEDS Sone ps ee os 185 | Stebbings & Pannett* . 139 








ST. PAUL’S CRAY (Kent).—For additions and 
alterations to the Cray Valley Cottage Hospital. Mr. 
St. Pierre Harris, architect, lronmonger-lane, E.C., and 


Orpington, Quantities by Messrs. Stanger & Son :— 

G. Newton .....00 - £2,843 | Somerford & Son .. £2,649 
Rider & Son ...... 2,810} T. Knight.......... 2,63¢ 
Stebbings & Pannett 2,805 | T. D. Graty........ 2,537 
Garrett & Son...... 25749 








‘SOUTHALL.—For the erection of new factory for 
Messrs. Sanders & Son, Limited. Mr. Chas. G. Miller, 
architect, Southall and 65, Chancery-lane, W.C. :— 

ROMANS TE OOS” 5h. ns'dsin's0bdo<aaneone 43995 





SOUTHALL.—For the erection of mission buildings 
for the Vicar of St. John’s Church, Southall. Mr. Chas. 
pf Pegg architect, Southall and 65, Chancery-lane, 


3 G. Ei. Dough, Southall® oc. ccc ccecce 41,260 





WATFORD.—For the execution of sewerage works, 
Aldenham, for the Rural District Council. Mr. Ernest 
(Lailey, engineer, 9, Market-street, Watford :— 


Hawkins & Co.£1,010 19 6| R. G. Mann....£769 0 0 
A. Green ..... - 939 7 6|R.L. Tonge .. 760 0 o 
G. G. Rayner ... 909 0 o| Bracey & Clark 720 0 o 
R. W. Swaker.. 855 o of H. Brown, Wat- 

G. Pitkin ...... 79617 11 ba a 708 @ o 


{Engineer's estimate £720. ] 


C.B.N. SNEWIN & SONS, Ld. 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and TIMBER MERCHANT, 


Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, & 17, BACK HILL, 
HATTON GARDEN, and 29, 30, & 31, RAY STREET, 


GDON ROAD, E.C. 


HE LARGEST STOCK OF ALL KINDS OF WOODS IN EVERY 
THICKNESS, DRY, AND FIT FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 











TT —— 


WEALDSTONE.—For the execution of road works, 
Marlborough-road, for the Urban District Council. Mr. 
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F. Hill Parr, C.E., Council Offices, Wealdstone :— 
Proposed Marlborough- 
Cemetery. road. 


R. Ballard, Ltd....... 4,935 11 o41,152 5 0 
Meston & Hale ...... 1,92 17 6 1,347 11 6 

eave & Sen .:.cc.0- 1,719 3 1,281 17 9 
E. W. Hollingsworth* 1,674 6 1 1,151 7* 
See: AGOMS .ciccice 1,645 12 4 1,201 0 0 
bg ee 1,488 o o 1,281 16 4 
Goo. WHER” 6..53%.% 1,388 0 o* 1,147 0 O 
Surveyor’s estimate... 1,526 4 10 1,187 10 0 





WEST DEREHAM.—For work at the partial restora- 
tion of West Dereham Church, Norfolk. Mr. Herbert J. 
Green, architect and surveyor, 31, Castle Meadow, 
Norwich :— 

Bardell Bros. .. £790 0 of| Tash, Langley, 
~ DOGRY isvics 585 © oO & Co., King’s 
. H. Brown... Langleyt .... £492 7 9 


J. W. Collins .. 493 0 of C. Fryer 


eeeeee 





WEST GRIMSBY.—For the erection of a warehouse, 
for Mr. G. Shoesmith. Messrs. Rove & Jackson, archi- 











tects, Victoria-street, Grimsby. Quantities by archi- 
tects :— 
Lambert & THORS... is.esie 4752 3 2 

Smiths . «0.00 $2396 0%) West. wee dice 737 9 0 
J.&G. Smith 808 o o| Marrows ...... 769 Ir 0 
C. W. Dixon 800 0 o| Lewis.......... 723 17 I 
ID ss cie-cisisp 787 16 3] Wilkinson & 

Gilbert & Houghton, 

Kirton . 775 16 2 Daubney- 

Hewins & street® ...... 710 0 0 

Goodbond.. 768 0 o 

{All of Grimsby.] 

WOOLSTON (Hants).—For the erection of a police 
station. Mr. W. J. Taylor, surveyor, The Castle, Win- 
chester. Quantities by surveyor :— 

Patricks & Co. £6,900 0 c| Dyer & Sons £5,000 0 o 
H. Avery .... 6,432 10 8] Stevens & Co.. 
Hinton Bros. 5948 2 0 Southamp- 
Bagshaw POR? cca 4756 0 oO 


SONS ..6... $5360" 0° 0 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) Is supplied DIRECT from 
the Office to residents in any part of the United K 
rate of ros. per annum numbers) PREPAID, 
Europe, Ameticn, A 


a, New Zealand, India, China, 
&c., 26s, Re annum, 
FOURDRINIER) should be ad 


Remittances oa to DOUGLAS 
dressed to publisher of “‘ THE 
BUILDER.” Catherine-street, W.C. 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
blishing 


prepaying at the Pui Office, 19s. per annum (52 
bers, . od. uarter bers ensure 
ae The a oe y Mies Mencia Pose 








J.J. ETRIDGE, J: 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And ney A other description of Slates, except American, 
Ready for immediate delivery to any Railway Station. 


PLASTERERS’ LATHS 


(HAND-MADE) 


ALWAYS in STOCK. 








Applications for Prices, &c., to 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 





Welephone, No, 274 Holborn, Tele. Address: ‘*SNEWIN, London.” 


———— — 


ae 
THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd, 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS oF 
einai a STONE, 
‘or ening Waterproo 
and Preserving Building Matenas 


HAM HILL STONE 
DOULTING STONE, 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 
(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C, Trask & Son 








The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 


London Agent :—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 





Asphalte,—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces, Asphalte 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co, 





SPRAGUE & CO., Litd., 
PROCESS BLOCK MAKERS 
of all descriptions. 
4 & 5, East Harding-street, Fetter-lane, E.C, 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. [7+lephone No. 4s 


METCHIM & SON { or.ckoncest WESTMINSTER 
“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES,’ 
For 1901, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1. 


DRY PLANKS AND BOARDS 
Mahogany, Wainscot, Teak, &c, &c, 


Wm. MALLINSON & Co. 


Offices: 186 & 188, Hackney Road, London, N.E. 
Telephone : 1819 AVENUE, 


ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & ciner Floors. 

















Special attention Is given to the above by 


French Asnhalt 


Contractors to 
H.M. Office of Works, The School Board for London, &c 





For estimates, quotations, and all information, apply 
at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 





BrTHNAL GREEN, LONDON, H. 


CANNON STREET, E.C: 





TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


IRON CISTERNS. 
F. BRABY & 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 
LARGE STOCK READY. 
CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION. 


LONDON :: 352 to 364, EUSTON-ROAD, N.W., and 218 and 220, HIGH-STREET, BOROUGH, SE. 


Particulars on application. 


LIVERPOOL: 
6 and 8, HATTON GARDEN. 


47 and 49, ST. ENOCH-SQUARE, 


GLASGOW : 


CO. 


BRISTOL: 


ASHTON GATE WORKS, CORONATION-BD. 
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\T HALL, WINCHESTER SCHOOL. 
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